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THE SPIRIT OF UNITY 
THE EDITOR 


‘ X pone it was proposed to repeat the series of daily lec- 
tures at Blackfriars, Oxford, during the Unity Octave 

of 1950, the decree from the Holy Office on the 
cecumenical movement published during March had not been 
thought of, nor had The Times correspondence on Catholicism 
Today yet appeared. But those who read the following papers, 
which comprise all but one of the lectures finally delivered at 
Blackfriars in that January ‘Octave’, will realise how The Times 
correspondence prepared the way for, and gave point and unity 
to the series. Moreover they can hardly avoid noticing how aptly 
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the lectures conform to the spirit of the decree of the Holy 
Office; they may, indeed, be taken as an extended commentary 
of that important document. 

It is true that the decree was heralded by an unwise blare of 
trumpets in the popular press, so that when it did appear in 
English at the end of February many non-Catholics were dis- 
appointed, having been led to expect some ‘concessions’ which the 
Church could never give. Nevertheless, members of the Church 
of England have been able to recognise the true meaning and the 
value of the Vatican document. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself showed a clear understanding of its import when he 
discussed it as a ‘timely’ and ‘encouraging’ direction to Catholics 
on what can be done in co-operation with non-Catholics in face 
of the increasing peril of Christian civilisation. The Church Times 
gave the document a warm welcome without mistaking its sig- 
nificance: “The Roman Catholic ordinaries, to whom the docu- 
ment is addressed, are instructed to take a positive interest in 
movements towards reunion, not only to keep close watch upon 
them, but “prudently to foster and to guide them”. At the same 
time the instructions make it absolutely clear that Roman Catho- 
lics are in no way to compromise the doctrinal position and claims 
of their Church.’ The document has indeed cleared the air in 
many directions, but of particular importance is its encourage- 
ment of private theological discussions between Catholic theo- 
logians and others. The Archbishop of Canterbury points out 
how the way is re-opened for the type of social co-operation 
between Catholics and non-Catholics which was so successful 
during the war and which in the present ‘cold war’, when we 
seem to hover on the brink of some vast calamity, is still more 
necessary. But now, in a far clearer manner, it is possible to probe 
further into the recesses of the Christian way of life where the 
mysteries of faith are bound to give rise to Christian social action. 
This may only be conducted unofficially and in private, for many 
obvious reasons, but it is just this type of discussion which is 
clearly set forth in the papers below as the one hope of gaining a 
true and growing understanding between Christians in face of the 
common peril. And although the Church of England is most 
understanding and most aware of the need for a return to unity in 
Christ, it must not be forgotten that there are millions of Chris- 
tians and non-believers neither Catholic nor Anglican who stand 
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in urgent need of this union in the body of Christ. For this reason 
the present series of lectures casts its net wide to include the great 
numbers who have fallen away altogether from Christianity and 
who rely on some vague trust in science or communism to bring 
them happiness and fulfilment. It includes also the very important 
Eastern churches out of communion with the Holy See as well as 
the Nonconformists and those ‘pan-Christians’ who trust in an 
amorphous unity of spirit. As a whole it should provide an 
excellent basis for the discussions envisaged by the Vatican decree. 

But most important of all is the presence of charity, the burning 
love of God, in which all co-operation must take place. Catholics 
in this country suffer from a lack of contact with their fellow 
Christians outside the Church due to the erection of psychological 
barriers and misunderstandings which can only be broken down 
by charity. We do not mean the love of Christ without a 
definite dogma to support it, which leads to great misunder- 
standings and a vague good-will which will achieve nothing. But 
granted the desire for an understanding of the Christian dogmas 
taught by Christ through his Church, we must insist on the love 
which springs from knowledge of the Saviour. Without truc 
charity the contemplated discussions would lead to vain disputa- 
tions, just as the lack of love leads so often to disdain for other 
people outside the Church and an intransigence which seeks to 
bolster itself on truth but which rests mainly on self-importance 
and the absence of desire for the salvation of the neighbour. 
Charity based on faith alone can destroy all the barriers to 
unity, for unity is in actual fact the unity of love, mind and will, 
identified with the mind and will of God. Towards that we must 
all strive, and for putting it into effect now is the acceptable time 
when the whole world looks to the Church to save modern man. 
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THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 
CHRISTOPHER BUTLER, O.S.B. 


HE question of the reintegration of Christendom has been 
brought before the public of this country recently by an 
article and a series of letters in The Times, and before the 
whole world by the Holy Father’s address on Christmas Eve. | 
hope that some of the following remarks may help to explain to 
non-Catholics why it is that we Catholics do not seem to be able 
to join in whole-heartedly with some of the attempts that are 
made from time to time to effect that reintegration by a process 
of corporate reunion of the separated Christian bodies; although 
we are at least as anxious as any other body to see reunion achieved. 
And we believe that we hold from God the key to reunion. 
There is a homesickness for visible unity in the Christian world 
today, thank God. The crisis of our civilization, the growth of 
secularism, the menace of conscious deliberate organized anti- 
Christian forces have no doubt in part occasioned this heightened 
sense that Christians must unite in face of common perils. And 
again, the serious disadvantages (to use no stronger language) that 
attend upon Christian missionary effort, both at home and abroad, 
through the mutual contradictions and competition of the various 
Christian communions, are perhaps more vividly realised at pres- 
ent than at most times in the past three hundred years. But surely 
the driving force of what I may call the reunion movement is 
something deeper, more native to Christianity as such, than even 
these grave practical considerations. Surely the dynamism of the 
movement, or movements, comes from a growing conviction 
that disunity can only be justified by a virtual denial of something 
that is of the very essence of Christianity, that it would mean con- 
tradicting the intention of God Incarnate. Did he not himself re- 
mind us that a kingdom or a house divided against itself cannot 
stand? And have we not his assurance that the Church which he 
would raise up would stand triumphant against the worst assaults 
of its enemies until the end of the world: 
St Paul saw Christ and the dispensation inaugurated by him, a 


NOTE: This lecture was delivered on 18th January, 1950, opening the 
Church Unity Octave celebrations held at Blackfriars, Oxford. 
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dispensation which was itself a historical phenomenon operating 
in the world of real history, as the great unifier of Jew and Gentile, 
breaking down the middle-wall of partition between them. He 
saw that unity in Christ was deeper than our racial and cultural 
differences—in him there is neither Greek nor barbarian, slave nor 
free, but all are one person in Christ. In its at-one-ment with God 
in Christ mankind was to find its at-one-ment with itself. 

Now here I wish to lay down a principle which I hope may be 
acceptable, and which will underlie all I have to say. It is the 
principle that visible Christian unity, however it is attained and 
maintained, must be basically a unity of doctrine. Spiritual sym- 
pathy, however real and deep, is not adequate as a foundation of 
visible unity. I may have warm and deep spiritual sympathy with 
an orthodox Jew, Moslem or Buddhist. But since he does not 
agree with me in what I hold to be essential religious beliefs, he 
and I cannot unite or even co-operate in practical religious 
matters, except within a most restricted field and at a very super- 
ficial level. Why? Because our religious practice, his and mine, 
must flow from our religious beliefs. That is the nature of delib- 
crate human action—it is the practical consequence of knowledge 
or belief. It flows from the evaluation of a historical situation; and 
such evaluation requires a criterion, a yard-stick, a standard of 
values, which can only be provided by our intellectual convictions. 
My own religious efforts, as a Christian, must be to bring men to 
find in God Incarnate their saviour, their support and their hope; 
but for the orthodox Jew the very notion that Jesus is the Lord 
God must be a frightful blasphemy. How can he unite with me, 
or I with him? No, religious unity, and therefore Christian unity, 
presupposes agreement as to the essentials of religious faith. 

How far does such agreement at present extend? Well, on this 
particular issue of unity there is today at least a widespread agree- 
ment among Christians that visible Christian unity is a consum- 
mation much to be desired, with perhaps a disposition to agree 
that unity of some kind was not only hoped for by Christ but 
established by him and destined to endure throughout history. It 
is not my purpose today to dwell at length on the interior unity 
of the Church, a unity which will be fully realised in heaven and 
is in the last resort a participation, here by grace and hereafter in 
glory, of the absolute unity of the life of the triune God. My own 
subject is the much more humble one of the visible unity of the 
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Church as a historical phenomenon. We may remind ourselves 
that there is a twofold unity in every individual human being: a 
unity of body and a unity of soul. The latter is more important 
than the former, as the soul is higher than the body. But the unity 
of the body is necessary; and it is in the visible unity of the body 
that our several members retain their connexion with our soul. 
Similarly, to anticipate what will be said later on, the Catholic 
position as regards the Church’s unity is that visible unity of the 
Church as a historical entity is necessary, and that local churches 
as corporate parts of the whole retain their connexion with the 
life of the Church, a life deriving from the Holy Spirit, by remain- 
ing within that visible unity. Most Christians, as I have said, 
probably tend to agree that unity of some kind is a characteristic 
of God’s Church. But Catholics add that unity is a characteristic 
mark of the Church, enabling the enquirer to identify her and to 
distinguish her from other bodies. They therefore affirm that unity 
is both inward and outward, both future and present. This affirm- 
ation is not made in any full sense by our separated brethren in 
those communions that owe their independent existence to the 
religious upheavals of the sixteenth century. Thus a recent Lam- 
beth pronouncement clearly implied that the Church is something 
wider than the Anglican or any other single communion. The 
same assumption breathes, if | am not mistaken, through the pages 
of the report on Catholicity recently presented to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury by a committee of scholars and theologians mainly 
of the Anglo-Catholic persuasion. Thus for many of our Anglican 
brethren, and I think for a growing number of Christians in non- 
conformist bodies, visible unity is not indeed of the esse of the 
Church; but it is of its bene esse, an end to be hoped for, prayed for, 
striven for. 

Nearly everyone would agree that in heaven the unity of the 
Church will be complete; a Kingdom of Wills, to use Kant’s 
classic expression, a complete harmony of thought and love of 
which the glorified Christ will be the centre, the focus, the direc- 
tive Head. And it is well to remind ourselves that the Kingdom of 
God, of which on earth the Church is the divinely established 
instrument, is essentially a post-historic reality. Our true home, 
says St Paul (Phil. 3, 20), is in heaven; it is to heaven that we look 
expectantly for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ to save us. 
And our Lord himself points to his future coming in divine 
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majesty to judge mankind, when he will say to the saved: Enter 
into the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. The full manifestation of what we hope for is therefore 
reserved to the post-historic kingdom; and many non-Catholics 
would no doubt argue that the Catholic belief in visible unity as 
an essential property of the Church on earth isan illicit transference 
to the conditions of history of a consummation that is only 
guaranteed for the life to come. 

But the expectation ofa post-historic kingdom, though essential 
to Christianity, is not the differentia of our religion. Many Jews 
subscribed to this expectation before the coming of Christ. What 
distinguishes Christianity from Judaism is its faith that this post- 
historic kingdom has its real historical anticipation in the Incarna- 
tion and its effects. It is not the second coming of Christ which is 
the Christian novelty; it is his first coming. Not the advent on the 
clouds of heaven, not the throne of post-historic judgment, but 
the advent in the stable of Bethlehem and the throne of the Cross. 
This is the scandal and the folly of Christianity: the obscure and 
humiliated Messiah establishing a ‘contemptible little’ kingdom 
subject to the vicissitudes of history; a kingdom to be propagated 
by a Church that would be persecuted and betrayed, and that 
would suffer from apostasies, from the competition of false pro- 
phets and pseudo-Christs and from the cooling-off of the charity 
of its own members. Men had called the Master of the house 
Beelzebub; they would not be less ready to give the same title to 
his servants. Yet this his household, this Church as he calls it in 
the famous passage in St Matthew xvi, is the little flock to whom 
it is the Father’s good pleasure to give the kingdom. We shall 
never understand Christianity unless we hold fast to the fact that 
it is a religion on two planes, a post-historic and a historical plane, 
and that the historical plane is a symbol containing ‘sacramentally’ 
the reality of the post-historic plane—is what we may call an 
eschatological sacrament. 

What, then, is this Church which our Lord said he would 
establish, and which we see in existence before our eyes in the 
New Testament? It is, quite simply, a historical society; though 
it is also something more than an ordinary human society. It is a 
society whose members have accepted as true the Gospel pro- 
claimed first by Christ, and after him by those who have received 
his commission. It is a society that is entered into by the reception 
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of baptism; and baptism is only accorded to those who make a 
confession of faith: He who believes and is baptised will be saved. 
It functions as a society. It has its officials, for example the apostles, 
who exercise authority in it and have the power, which they are 
prepared on occasion to exercise, to deprive a member of his 
active membership: My judgment is to hand over (the evil-doer) 
to Satan to the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord. Professor Dodd has recently argued that 
we have here the exercise of the power of ex-communication 
referred to in St Matthew xviii: Count him all one with the 
heathen and the publican; all that you bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and all that you loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven. As a society, and under the leadership of the apostles, 
the Church legislates (Acts 15). It is conscious of itself as a society 
distinguishable from its non-Christian background: Give no of- 
fence, says St Paul, to Jew or to Greek, or to God’s Church 
(1 Cor. 10, 32). And to this Church Christ promised indefect- 
ibility: built upon a rock (like the spiritual life of the individual 
disciple, Mt. 7) the gates of Hell would not prevail against it. We 
must infer that if this society should cease to exist on earth Christ’s 
promises would be proved untrustworthy. This society takes the 
place in the new dispensation of the Jewish people in the old. 
Its rulers the apostles teach infallibly—such is the inference we may 
draw from Professor Cullman’s study of tradition in the New 
Testament—and it is itself the pillar and the ground of truth, the 
Temple of God, God’s building, the inheritor of the kingdom. 
Two writers in the S.P.C.K. one-volume Commentary, Dr 
Sparrow Simpson and Bishop E. Graham, may be referred to here. 
The former tells us that the primitive Christian community at 
Jerusalem contained in germ three elements fundamental to the 
Catholic interpretation of Christianity: Dogma, Hierarchy and 
Sacrament. The original leaders of the Church did not derive 
their authority from the community but from Christ. In great and 
vital questions the decision did not rest with the local church but 
with the central and original society. And the decision is unthink- 
able without the apostles as directing and presiding. He tells us 
that when St Paul speaks of the Church as the Body of Christ he 
means not the local church but the world-wide Church, not an 
invisible entity but that Church in which God has set the apostles. 
According to St Paul, as rightly interpreted by this same scholar, 
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an individual is brought into relation with Christ through incor- 
poration into the world-wide Church. The distinction between 
those that are within and those that are without the constitution 
of the Church is fundamental. The Church is the object of Christ’s 
love. It is the corporate institution that is redeemed (this is the 
principle later summed up in the epigram: extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus). 

Bishop Graham says that for the author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians redemption implies membership in a corporate society 
of divine origin, the Church of Christ, a visible society which is 
also an organic unity, the organ of Christ’s self-expression, the 
instrument whereby he works. Without the Church he would 
even be incomplete as the Incarnate Saviour of mankind. The 
report on Catholicity, referred to above, has a valuable chapter on 
this primitive Christian society and its unity. 

We see this society, as in the New Testament, so in the patristic 
age. St Justin Martyr sees the Christians as forming an ethnos, a 
people, distinct from Jews and Gentiles. Before him St Ignatius of 
Antioch speaks of the Catholic—that is to say the universal as 
contrasted with the particular local—Church. Heretics leave the 
Church, or are expelled from it, but it survives these losses, sub- 
stantially unchanged; it survives, as Christ promised that it should 
survive, with its traditions, its hierarchy, its doctrines and its laws. 
It is, we are told, the ark of salvation and the house of God; you 
cannot have God for your Father, says St Cyprian, unless you 
have the Church for your mother. And this Church is a recog- 
nizable historical entity and visibly one, one in fact as it is one in 
Christ’s intention, the seamless robe that cannot be divided. 
Bodies more or less Christian split off from the Church and pursue 
for a time each a life of its own. But the central body continues, 
and continues to claim to be alone the Church founded by Christ. 
From this central body of patristic times all modern Christianity 
derives. 

It seems to me of overwhelming importance to realise that the 
Church is a historical society and not a pious aspiration or an 
exclusively heavenly reality. It is as historical, as concrete, as the 
human nature of Christ was historical, a thing of flesh and blood. 
Among the earliest heresies was Docetism, which denied the full 
historical concreteness of Christ’s human nature. It has been taken 
as the typical heresy; and indeed it strikes at the roots of the 
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Christian doctrine of salvation, which rests upon the conviction 
that God has really assumed humanity into himself in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and through him, proportions being ob- 
served, in us. Docetism in effect denies the precise truth which 
differentiates Christianity from Judaism: that God has really 
visited and redeemed his people, that the post-historic kingdom 
is already mysteriously present through the mission of Christ and 
of those commissioned by him. The theory of a Church essentially 
invisible, a Church of the elect, a Church that is a pattern laid up 
in heaven of which the best earthly approximations are mere 
human and contingent copies—such a theory is the deutero- 
Docetism of our modern times. Such is not the Church of the 
New Testament, the ancient Creeds, and the first millennium of 
Christian history. Nor can such an impalpable society (a con- 
tradiction in terms!) perform the functions of a Church in the 
spiritual life of mankind or of individual men. 

Man is essentially social, as after so many generations of exag- 
gerated individualism we are beginning now to realise again— 
sometimes with a fresh exaggeration in the opposite direction. 
He needs society as the medium of his human life and personal 
development. He needs the checks and disciplines, as well as the 
opportunities and enlargements, afforded by society. In social life 
he finds not enslavement but emancipation. If you offer man, in 
whom this social need is innate, not society but the idea of society 
(even the Platonic idea of society) the hungry sheep look up but 
are not fed. This, which is true of our natural life, is true also in the 
supernatural order—for grace crowns nature. The idea of a Church 
may titillate man’s mind, but it cannot satisfy his spirit. His spirit 
needs the ‘beloved community’ itself, the actual historical fact of 
the Catholic Church, its authority in faith and morals, its actual 
discipline, its forbidding as well as its attractive aspect—a reality 
more complete than he is himself, a reality by inherence in which 
his own selfhood is made more real, is stabilised and enhanced, 
because in the mystical body of Christ he finds Christ, the fullness 
of us all, the new humanity in which our old humanity is regen- 
crated and transfigured. No society less than a Church which is 
de jure universal can fulfil this function for man’s spirit; for any 
society less than that is an incorporation not of the whole but of 
some part of humanity; it is of necessity provincial. Homo sum et 
nil humanum alienum a me puto. The Catholic Church of the New 
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Testament is central, classical, because it extends its sway of right 
over all mankind and is intended to be the super-naturalising 
leaven of every aspect of human life—it is Catholic both exten- 
sively and intensively. 

As I have said, the men of our contemporary world are waking 
up, as to man’s social nature and needs, so also to the social character 
of the religion of Christ; they repeat with more sense of its im- 
portance the phrase in the Creed about the holy Catholic church. 
But many of them have yet, so it seems to us, to realise that there 
is a world of difference between the idea of a Church and the fact 
of the Church. 

There is one other point in regard to the Church about which 
there would be a very general agreement among Western Christ- 
ians nowadays. Few in the West would deny that the Church is not 
an organ or appendix of civil society or the state; deriving as it 
does from a higher source than civil society, it derives from that 
source its independence and sovereign status. It is what the 
philosophers call a perfect, but what I prefer to call a complete, 
society; which means that it is not hierarchically subordinated to 
any more inclusive or more authoritative human association. 
There is no appeal on earth from its decisions within its own field 
of mission; and Christ tells us that its decisions are ratified in 
heaven. Obviously, as a sovereign and independent society it must 
have its own constitution, organization and government, and this 
government must derive its authority from the Founder of the 
Christian religion. 

Now I wish to emphasise what is the heart of the matter for us 
Catholics when we are thinking about the problem of the reunion 
of Christendom. Yet it is a point which to us is so obvious as to 
be almost incapable of proof by reasoning; it appears to us to be 
something that one just sees, and we find it hard to understand 
how others fail to see it. It is that the Church of Christ is one 
historical society, not many such. It may indeed, and does, have 
subordinate groupings within it, as the church of Birmingham, 
the church of Paris, the church of New York, the church of 
Chungkin or the Maronite church of Antioch. But none of these 
is or claims to be a complete society by itself; each is only a local 
realisation, as was the church of Corinth in the days of St Paul, 
of a universal reality. Each is a subordinate part of the whole 
Church, deriving its life from actual contemporary inherence in 
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the whole Church as a limb derives its life from inherence in the 
living body. Once, however, you posit a Christian communion 
that is detached from the universal whole, that has renounced the 
authority of the whole, that has determined either to live its own 
independent life or to subordinate itself to an authority other than 
that of the Catholica, then that dissident communion is plainly no 
longer a part of the real historical society from which it has 
seceded. And this fact, that it is no longer a part, is true however 
the blame is to be apportioned for the act of separation. That act 
may have been initiated from either side; either the parent or the 
seceding body may, in your judgment, be morally responsible for 
the rupture. The fact remains that after the break we are dealing 
not with one but with more than one society. And for a Christian 
it can therefore require no argument that one and one only of the 
resultant societies is the society established by Christ and com- 
missioned to represent him on earth. 

I know that a movement named after the University of Oxford, 
a movement of high chivalry and Christian graciousness, at one 
time sponsored—or many of its adherents sponsored—a theory 
which affirmed that the one Catholic Church lives on in three 
separate branches out of communion with cach other, in no 
inclusive subordination to a common contemporary life and a 
common contemporary authority. But I think it is quite clear 
that such a theory is impossible. You might with equal plausibility 
maintain that the United States of America, having seceded from 
the English Crown in the eighteenth century—whether justifiably 
or not is not the point—nevertheless remain today one socicty, 
one state, with England. True, they share—or shared—a common 
racial origin, they have with this country a common cultural 
tradition, they inherited her legal system, social structure—what 
you will. But they are organised under an independent sover- 
cignty; and from the moment that this independence was a fact 
England and the U.S.A. were no longer one political society but 
two. A national church which should secede from Catholic 
unity, rejecting the authority henceforward of the body from 
which it seceded, and managing its own affairs under the supreme 
governance, if so be, of the national sovereign, is obviously no 
longer the same society as the Roman Catholic Church. 

What we see, then, as we look out with unprejudiced eyes, as 
of a Martian paying his first visit to earth, upon the contemporary 
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Christian world, is a number of Christian societies independent 
of cach other, though some of them have formed federations 
among themselves. There is a useful distinction in political science 
between the Bundstaat and the Staatsbund, the federal state and the 
federation of states. The U.S.A. is a federal state, because the 
ultimate sovereignty over the whole Union resides in the central 
government. The United Nations are a Staatsbund, a federation of 
states, because none of the constituent members of this union has 
so far consented to surrender its independent sovereignty. The 
Roman Catholic communion is analogous to the U.S.A., inas- 
much as its constituent local churches, while cach possessing a 
measure of autonomy, recognize a sovercignty beyond themselves 
in Council and Pope, or in the Pope alone; but this communion 
differs from the U.S.A. in the mode of its origin, since it was not 
constituted originally by the coming together of a number of 
previously existing independent entities—though since its origin 
it has occasionally taken into its unity already existing Christian 
groups. But the Christian bodies as a whole form neither a 
Bundstaat nor a Staatsbund. 

The Catholic position with regard to the unity of the Church 
is simple—which is not to say that it is not profound. | am speaking 
for the moment of unity, not of the reunion of Christendom. It 
is, that Christ founded a Church which was essentially a society ; 
that he promised indefectibility to this society and that (quite 
apart from a particular text in St Matthew’s Gospel) it is clear from 
the New Testament that the Christian revelation involves the 
indefectibility of the Church; and that in consequence unless one 
(one only) of the extant Christian societies is the society established 
by Christ, then the claim of Christianity to be a true revelation 
from God collapses. The matter is really as simple as that and we 
cannot sce any answer to the Catholic position. 

Perhaps it will be as well, at this point, to refer to what I con- 
ceive to be a common cause of confusion in this matter. It is 
stated, and truly, that baptism is the rite by which a man becomes 
a member of Christ’s Church. It is then observed that many 
extant Christian societies are composed of baptized persons. And 
it is inferred that a society of those who have been made members 
of the Church must be itself, as a society, a part of the Church. 
But the error in this inference is surely palpable. If ten thousand 
English families sail away from England, settle in some sparsely 
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inhabited region of the non-British world, and establish a new 
sovereign authority which they henceforth obey, the fact that 
they were English families and that their members were English 
citizens does not make this new state a part of the state of England. 

If its citizens can be said to remain in any sense English citizens, 

it is not by virtue of their membership of the new state, but by 
reason of their former allegiance to the English Crown. Similarly, 

if the Catholic hierarchy of Chile renounced its allegiance to the 

authority of the Roman Catholic communion—quod Deus avertat 
—and set up shop on its own account, the resulting national 
church of Chile would plainly not be a par: of the Roman 
Catholic society. Christ founded not simply a new race consisting 
of baptized persons, but a new society; and though baptism of its 
own nature makes a man a member of that society, he can frustrate 
this consequence of baptism by refusing to accept the implications 
of such membership. Yet this fact, that baptism makes a man, 
normally, a member of the Catholic Church has one most con- 
soling consequence: it means that the Church regards all baptized 
persons as her own children and longs to see her family reunited 
in the one home—they are our separated brethren... . 

What then is the Catholic attitude to the problem of the re- 
union of Christendom? It is, to put it shortly, that reunion must 
be sought on the basis, not of the Highest Common Factor of the 
several Christian communions, but on that of the Lowest Com- 





mon Multiple. The principle of the H.C.F. is that the doctrine of 


the resultant single Christian body should consist of those doc- 
trines already held by all the separated bodies. I need not pause to 
point out in detail that the result would be a somewhat jejunc 
creed. The notion of reunion on this basis has been satirised by 
Ronald Knox (in his Anglican days) in Reunion All Round and | 


need hardly add anything more about it now. The principle of 


the L.C.M. is that a basis of reunion should be sought in a form 
of Christianity which includes all that is positive in the positions 
of the reuniting bodies. I say all that is positive; and I venture to 
suggest that some of the reformers’ doctrines which expressed 
positive opinions irreconcilable with Catholic truth have ceased 
to command the actual belicf of the adherents of the Protestant 
Reformation. For instance, does anybody today hold the opinion 
of justification by faith alone in such a way as to be irreconcilable 
with the doctrine on justification of the Council of Trent? (Cur- 
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iously enough, it is perhaps in the case of the churches most close 
to the Catholic position, those I mean of the separated East, that 
there would be the greatest difficulty in applying the L.C.M. 
principle—if it is true that these churches really hold that the so- 
called Orthodox comniunion is the one true church of Christ). 

As a matter of historical fact, and apart from any judgment on 
the implications of that fact, the Roman Catholic communion is 
and has been since before the origin of any other extant Christian 
communion the central stream of Christian history. Of the extant 
Christian bodies, none can claim historical continuity with Christ- 
ian origins except by derivation from that central stream. Suppose 
our Martian, not content with a survey of contemporary Christen- 
dom, were to hire a time-machine from H. G. Wells, set the engine 
in reverse and so travel back through the Christian centuries. What 
would he see, as he went backwards from 1950 towards the first 
century A.D.? He would see Christian reunion taking place before 
his eyes. He would see the non-Catholic Christian bodies being 
absorbed, one by one, into the Catholic centre. As he passed the 
year 1925, or thereabouts, he would notice that the Czech National 
Church slid back into unity with the Holy See. Reaching the 
year 1870 he would see the same thing happening to the Old 
Catholic communion. Then in the 18th century Wesleyanism 
would reunite with the Church of England, and in 1560 and again 
in the 1530's the Church of England itself would be reunited to 
the Catholic Church. The same would happen to continental 
Protestant and Reformed churches in the same 16th century, and 
in the 11th century the Eastern so-called orthodox separated 
churches would have the same experience. Finally in the 5th 
century the Monophysite and Nestorian communions would 
revert to Catholic unity, so that when our Martian reached about 
the year 430 a.p. I suppose that none of those separated societies 
which now stand outside the Catholic unity would remain—we 
all spring, as I have said before, from the Catholic Church of 
30 to 430 A.D. 

Yes, you may say, but what right have you to maintain that the 
Catholic Church of 430 is identical with the Catholic Church 
today? Well, in the first place, if Christianity is a true religion, the 
Catholic Church of 430 a.p. must be identical with one or other of 
the Christian bodies which surround us at the present time; and 
we ask with some confidence, which of these contemporary bodies 
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can make any plausible claim to this exclusive identity except the 
Catholic Church? There is only one Church which has been able 
to maintain, in the face of the ordinary judgment of mankind, the 
title ‘Catholic’; it is true for Roman Catholics today, as it was for 
Roman Catholics in the days of St Cyril of Jerusalem, that the 
way to find their mecting-place in a strange town is to enquire 

‘not simply where the Lord’s house is, but where is the Catholic 

Church’. Again, the Catholic Church today, like the Catholic 

Church of 430 a.p., is a body claiming Christ’s authority to dis- 

pense the sacraments and to teach infallibly to all mankind the 

traditional faith, claiming too that, objectively speaking, it is the 

duty of all men to belong to her. Again, in the Catholic Church 

today as in the Church of the fourth and early fifth centuries, 

there is one local church and see, the Roman, that claims to be the 

organ and necessary centre of this obligatory unity. St Ambrose, 

before the end of the fourth century, speaks of Rome as the church 

whence the laws of unity derive. St Jerome, also before 400 a.p., 

writes to the Pope of that time: ‘I address myself to the successor 
of the fisherman and to the disciple of the cross. Making none my 
leader save Christ | am united in communion to your beatitude, 
that is to the See of Peter; on that rock I know the Church to have 
been built. He who cats the Paschal Lamb outside this abode is 
profane. Ifa man is not in Noe’s Ark he will be submerged by the 
flood’. It cannot be plausibly maintained, if the Church of Christ 
has survived at all, that it is to be identified with any other body 
than that in which the Roman Sce still makes the claims that are 
implied or affirmed in these quotations from Catholic doctors of 
the fourth century. 

A scheme of Christian reunion that left out the Roman Catholic 
communion would hardly be regarded as other than a very im- 
perfect realisation of the impulse to unity. But on what terms 
could reunion include that communion? I am not now speaking 
dogmatically as a Catholic, but soberly as a man of ordinary 
commonsense. And I ask, could the Roman Catholic communion 
meet the non-Catholic bodies halfway ? If we are thinking of such 
things as a vernacular liturgy, a married clergy, a patriarchate of 
Canterbury—then I say, of course yes. But if we are referring to 
the sphere of defined doctrine, then we are faced with an obvious 
and insurmountable difficulty. The whole Catholic dogmatic 
system, including our belief in the Godhead and perfect manhood 
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of Christ, is based on what we believe to be a divine guarantee 
given to the Church’s teaching: the Church is the pillar and the 
ground of truth. The whole structure of Catholic doctrine, and 
every component of it, is thus accepted for the same reason, 
namely that it is true with the truth of an utterance of God him- 
self, and that it carries his guarantee. To ask the Catholic Church 
to retract any of its dogmas, even to ask it to admit that any such 
dogma is an open question, would be to suggest the suicide of 
Catholicism, not only as Catholic, but as Christian. The dogma 
of the Church’s infallibility, which is implicit in every other 
Catholic dogma, makes it impossible for the Church to retrace 
her steps in this dogmatic sphere. 

But this dogma of infallibility is itself linked up with the truth 
that the Roman Catholic communion is not just a part, but the 
whole of the teaching Church established by Christ. It is not, you 
see, simply that we will not compromise here; it is that we cannot. 
If we could yield an inch, the whole Catholic position with regard 
to defined doctrine would be destroyed at once. We saw the 
instinctive Catholic reaction to such a threat forty years ago, when 
Modernism made precisely this suggestion—that dogma was not 
final but contingent. The suggestion was violently and totally 
rejected; and Indeed nothing resembling historical Christianity 
could survive the disappearance of dogma. The epoch-making 
controversy of the fourth century, with regard to the word 
consubstantial, can have no meaning, must have been a huge and 
disastrous mistake, unless Christianity is a dogmatic religion. 

It may of course be asked what grounds there are for supposing 
that, if the Catholic Church cannot withdraw from its doctrinal 
positions, other Christian bodies should find it easier to change 
their formularies. But it will at once be perceived that a society 
that makes no claim to infallibility is in a very different situation, 
in this matter, from one which does. If a society has said in the 
past that the Catholic doctrine of sacrifices of masses is a dangerous 
deceit, but has never claimed to be infallible in making such an 
assertion—then it can withdraw the proposition on the principle 
of an appeal from Philip excited to Philip calm. 

It therefore appears to us that, desirable as reunion is, it could 
only come about not by the jettisoning of Catholic doctrine, but 
by a movement of approach to that doctrine on the part of the 
non-Catholic communions or their members. Meanwhile, and 
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at all times, the Catholic Church persists in its affirmation that, 
objectively speaking, every man is called to share in Christ’s 
redemption by personal submission to the “Catholic claims’. 

We have always to remember that God foresaw what has been 
the actual outcome of the mission of Jesus Christ. The actual 
outcome has been the Church. Apart from some rather vague 
references in Jewish and pagan literature, all that we know of 
Christ and his teaching, all that he has meant and means to men, 
including the New Testament itself, is derived from the Church. 
The separated Christian bodies themselves can claim no tradition 
except what is derived from this source. We see, looking back- 
wards as God saw looking forwards, not only that this was to be 
so; but we see, as he saw, how the Church was to develop—its 
features, its structure, as it declared itself ever more clearly in 
history; a society that was to be persistently, incurably doctrinal, 
sacramental, hierarchical, authoritarian, infallibilist. At no point, 
so far as we can see, were these features introduced by a revolu- 
tionary change of direction, but always in the process whereby 
the Church has been becoming ever more characteristically and 
manifestly what she always had it in her to become. 

The question which we submit with all humility and in all 
charity to our non-Catholic friends is this: This development, the 
central and typical outcome of Christ’s historical mission, this 
society from which all other Christian societies and movements 
in the long run derive—has it been willed by God, or has it only 
been permitted by him as error and sin are permitted? For our- 
selves, we have answered that question. We could not have known 
Christ apart from the Church. We see in the Church that sublime 
purity of moral ideal and of spiritual teaching, that transcendent 
claim, that power for good in the measure in which her teaching 
is accepted and obeyed, that miraculous victory in apparent failure, 
which she has taught us to venerate in Christ himself. And by 
faith we see yet more. We see in her the ever new, ever contem- 
porary, yet ever traditional re-presentation of Christ himself, who 
was dead and behold he is alive for evermore, yesterday and 
today, and the same for ever. And then, looking back, we see that 
Christ, who is God, intended to establish a Church, establish it 
unshakably upon a rock. Are we to be blamed for holding that 
the Church with which history presents us, the Church which still 
speaks to us as she spoke to Origen and Augustine and Bernard, 
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to Dominic and Francis, to Thomas of Aquinum and Francis of 
Sales, to Thomas More and to Newman, is the fulfilment of that 
promise—since other fulfilment there is none? For us, then, the 
question can have but a single answer. And seeing in that answer 
the key to the problems, the supply of the spiritual needs of man- 
kind, we long to transmit the vision of it to our separated brethren 
and to a whole world which can come, in the final issue, to God 
only through Christ, and can come to Christ, in the final issue, 
only through the Church. 

I will conclude by emphasizing that in all this, if I seem to sit 
in judgment on non-Catholic forms of Christianity, I wish to pass 
no sort of moral judgment on non-Catholic Christians. It is no 
part of my task to apportion guilt to the originators of heresies 
and schisms. As regards those who have grown up in such sep- 
arated bodies after they had long been in existence, I am confident, 
and indeed bound in charity to believe, that the vast majority of 
those among them who practise their religion are, as we say, ‘in 
good faith’. Being in good faith, so long as they remain in good 
faith, they are capable of divine grace and I do not doubt that they 
receive it. God’s mercy is unbounded; and if I understand our 
Lord’s teaching aright, there may well be excuse for failure to 
recognize explicitly either God in Jesus of Nazareth or Christ in 
his Church. But there could be no excuse for a Catholic who 
deliberately ‘spoke a word against’ what his conscience tells him 
is a manifestation of the Holy Spirit. Nor on the other hand will 
that man attain salvation who has in his conscience recognized the 
divine authority in the Church so long as he pertinaciously (to use 
a technical term of the canonists) refuses her his visible allegiance. 
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THE SUBSTITUTION OF SCIENCE FOR RELIGION 
F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


HE first step towards the investigation of the extent to 
which science has in fact taken and may continue to take 
the place of religion is to decide the sense in which we are 

to understand the word science. First, we are to discuss not scientig 
but ‘natural science’, and this is not a sharply definable conception. 
Natural science is the knowledge and theories that are obtained by 
the scientific method. The scientific method starts from observa- 
tions, verifiable by repetition or, where repetition is not possible, 
by the making of similar observations. These observations lead by 
the method of induction to statements about classes of observa- 
tions, which statements we dignify with the name of laws. These 
laws may be used as material for the deduction of other laws 
which are only accepted if verified by their prediction of what 
experiment confirms. 

The observations of science are never wholly accurate (except 
when they are enumerations), but their degree of error is usually 
known and so we can arrive at comparatively reliable statements 
about what has been observed. The inductions made from these 
observations are of a degree of reliability dependent on the num- 
ber of observations used and the accuracy with which these are 
expressed by the generalisation. Some scientific laws, then, make 
statements which are very unlikely to be appreciably modified, 
while others are considerably less certain. 

The scientific laws are not a disconnected set of rules; they are 
unified by the theories or suppositions concerning the nature of 
what science studies. Thus the atomic theory links together hun- 
dreds or thousands of laws in physics and chemistry, explains them, 
and suggests new lines of investigation. These theories are the 
mote likely in proportion as they link together a wider range of 
laws (and so of observations) and as they are fruitful in leading to 
new knowledge. Some theories, such as the atomic theory, are 
practically accepted as fact; others, such as Wegener’s theory of 
floating continents, as fruitful conjectures. 

Finally on the fringe of science, so to speak, are conjectures 
which, though unsupported by evidence, suggest how something 
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might occur or might have occurred. The conjectures on the for- 
mation of the solar system, or on the origin of the universe from 
asingle vast quantum, or by the continuous creation of atoms, are 
of this type. 

We must then recognise that the scientific account of the world 
has a central core, so to speak, of great probability amounting 
almost to certainty, and that around this, as we approach the 
frontiers of science, there is an area of likely but tentative accounts 
and explanations. Finally beyond the area of experimental investi- 
gation there is a number of conjectures founded on extrapola- 
tions and analogies: acknowledged by the scientist as mere con- 
jecture, as a means of bringing the (as yet) uninvestigated into his 
world-view. In this far-reaching power of conjecture resides the 
possibility of taking natural science as the foundation of a man’s 
world-outlook. 

Why should a man adopt science as the foundation of his world- 
outlook? Because, I think, science has certain remarkable properties 
that are found in other types of knowledge in a smaller degree. 
Firstly it is reliable: when it ventures a prediction, the predicted 
usually happens. It is possible, indeed necessary, to found practical 
concerns such as engineering, weather forecasting or medical 
treatment upon science, and the value of the method is proved by 
the results. Secondly it is constructive: for it has not merely ex- 
plained the world about us, but it has in some sense made that 
world; and those who live in it and think with it are creatures of 
science. Thirdly it is cumulative, something that is being made 
greater and more fascinating and useful by the efforts, however 
petty, of every scientist: it is fer mankind, not merely for the 
individual. Lastly it is pacific—not in the sense of tending to 
abolish warfare, but in the sense of composing differences. Nothing 
is more constant in philosophy than the warring schools of thought, 
nothing rarer in science where the test of truth is the event. Is it 
surprising then that men have tried to extend the scope of so 
remarkable a type of mental operation? 

Extending the scope of science means the attempt to apply 
scientific method where the scientific data of verifiable and uni- 
versally accepted observations are inadequate or lacking, while 
neglecting the evidence that exists but is not of the scientific type 
and refusing to make any assumptions that cannot be expressed in 
scientific terms, 
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That science has been partly substituted for religion by a majority 
of Europeans and Americans, and wholly by some, is not open to 
doubt. Let us turn back to the thirteenth century, the time of 
Christian philosophy. The status of experience as the foundation 
of our knowledge and practice was clearly enough recognised, and 
so was that of revelation. There were two sources of truth, our 
reason exercised on the data of sense and our reason exercised 
upon the content of Holy Scripture, guaranteed through faith. 
Revelation thus provided a framework, which was in part con- 
firmed by philosophy, in its widest sense, and in part accepted by it. 

Thus the existence of God, the reality of matter, the existence 
of spiritual beings and a spiritual part of man, followed from the 
scriptures and were supported by philosophy. Thus, for example, 
religion provided the framework of a psychology and ruled out 
any materialistic or determinist theories thereof. Furthermore, 
some questions more obviously appropriate to natural science 
were answered. The world had a beginning in time and was to be 
consumed in the not very distant future. The first two chapters 
of Genesis were accepted in the simple factual sense, as were the 
cosmological views implied, though not taught, by scripture, 
such as that of the stability of the earth. Moreover some notions, 
such as that of a local heaven, as implied by the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, fitted admirably with the scientific 
scheme of nine or ten concentric ‘heavens’, the outermost of 
which was the habitation of God and the saints. 

Furthermore, this foundation of natural science upon religion 
led to a religious interest in its subject. Thus the question that 
exercised men concerning natural phenomena was not generally 
their analysis into simple definable elements, which together led 
to a mechanical explanation, but an enquiry into the purpose that 
they fulfilled. The whole universe was held to have been created 
by God to subserve the earth which in turn, with its creatures, 
served man, who was to serve God and accomplish his own salva- 
tion and fill up the company of heaven. 

The first serious difficulty came with the development of 
astronomy. Broadly speaking, the spatial insignificance of the 
earth has been demonstrated further with each advance. The earth 
is the stage of the world-drama as/portrayed by religion, but is an 
insignificant and unremarkable speck in the irrefutable world- 
picture of science. The man of today, therefore, sees the religious 
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account of the world as primitive and ill-informed, and he sub- 
stitutes for it what science can tell him. The same is true of the 
biblical account of creation: the man of today has adopted evo- 
lutionary theory as his account of the way in which the world we 
know came into being, and he considers the biblical account of 
creation, which omits all mention of this vast and wonderful 
process and of the forerunners of man, to be a primitive myth not 
to be distinguished from the many others known to the anthropol- 
ogist. If the scriptures are misleading in matters such as these, 
which he feels to be the most important matters of cosmology— 
where, he thinks, are they to be trusted? 

It is not surprising then that many attempt to make science their 
guide, and that those who attempt and fail are inclined to a com- 
plete scepticism on all matters concerning which science gives no 
answer. For the attempt does fail. 

In the first place science cannot lead to metaphysics. Science is 
entirely derived from observations: it is in fact the building of 
groups or patterns of observations, but it cannot tell us whether 
these observations represent anything beyond themselves. All 
scientific men assume that they do—that there is ‘real’ sulphur 
which we observe—but they make this metaphysical assumption 
on no reasoned grounds. But they do make it, and so they should 
ask whether this supposedly real thing is wholly represented by 
their observations—and surely they cannot claim that it is or can 
be fully known by the five human senses aided by instruments. It 
must seem then that science can very inadequately represent the 
real world and that there may be an infinity of properties of things 
forever hidden from it. This is of no consequence to science, but 
it is a demonstration of the fact that science, however fully and 
deeply pursued, is not to be rated as the final account of an ob- 
jectively existent world. 

Furthermore science is very far from complete. The scientist’s 
habit of mind is to proceed from the newly-known to that which 
can be directly inferred from it: he stands at the edge of the known, 
building his science into the unknown. He does not, as scientist, 
speculate about the matters of which he is totally ignorant and he 
is apt to forget that they exist. A well-known surgeon told me 
that he once set the examination question “What don’t we know 
of the kidney ?’—but, he said, it was far too hard. So in fact science 
has not answered the greater part of the scientific questions which 
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man from the beginning has asked. I suggest to you that the 
questions concerning the universe which philosophic man has 
always desired and still desires to have answered are as follows :— 


(1) What can be said of the origin and ultimate end of the 
universe? 

(2) Is the universe a system wholly determined by impersonal 
and inexorable law? 

(3) Can the universe be fully described in terms of mass, length 
and time? 

(4) What is the relationship of human mental operations to the 

inorganic world in which they are apparently rooted: 


To none of these in fact can science give a plain answer though 
it provides in every case considerations that have greatly influenced 
men in their outlook on these matters. 

First as to the origin and last end of all things. Here science 
provides conflicting data. All our observations confirm the con- 
servation of mass and energy, according to which nothing is 
wholly lost and nothing comes to nothing. It therefore argues an 
infinite past and future. On the other hand the equally well- 
confirmed second law of thermodynamics indicates a progressive 
and, in the long view, irreversible degradation of energy to a dead 
level; since that process is not completed, a beginning must be 
postulated, an idea confirmed by astronomical data which point 
to a time-scale of the order of a thousand million to ten thousand 
years. Escape from this dilemma is only by an ad hoc assumption 
that one of these laws is not universally true. 

Yet again there are those who argue that we have no reason to 
suppose that our scientific laws checked over a period of the order 
of a century are so accurate that they can be extrapolated to indi- 
cate what happened ten thousand million years ago: furthermore 
we do not know of any absolute standard of time, and Milne and 
his followers have well shown that a consistent theory capable of 
explaining physical facts can be constructed on the basis of two 
time-scales, one constant and applicable to statistical clocks, one 
accelerating and appropriate to atomic clocks. The truth is that 
the scientific evidence as to the origin of the world is scanty and 
conflicting and we should do very ill to base on it any philosoph- 
ical ideas that might in any way influence our present conduct. 

Yet we must not suppose that science has told us nothing of 
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importance. The evidence for the existence of this planet for a 
period of some thousands of millions of years is strong and con- 
trasts with the life of six thousand years generally supposed a 
couple of centuries ago. But it does not give us the faintest idea of 
how the universe came to exist and still continues. Of the future 
again science gives some stronger indications: we may not know 
much of the laws that governed the youth of the world when 
energy was but little degraded, but it seems that the old age of 
each individual body must be destruction or a static ‘heat-death’, a 
future of little change without an end: yet here again we must 
confess our experience to have been too short and not accurately 
enough known to enable us to predict what will happen a thou- 
sand million years, let alone ten thousand million years hence. 
We see indeed that the religious doctrine of a creation by God 
ex nihilo is untouched by science which can neither affirm nor 
deny such a view. Indeed we may think that Fiat lux may well be 
read as the creation of a flash of radiation of such frequency and 
energy as by its degradation gave rise to all the matter and energy 
of the universe still expanding outward from that beginning; or 
perhaps the continuous creation of atoms supposed by F. Hoyle. 
Let us turn to our second question: Is the universe a system fully 
determined by impersonal and inexorable laws? What science can 
adduce as evidence is that, where it has been able to check the facts, 
it finds that constancy of behaviour that we express by the form- 
ulation of those generalisations that we call laws. There are, on 
the other hand, regions of our experience which cannot be so 
checked. Thus the indeterminacy principle expressed the fact that 
the position and motion of the smallest particles cannot simul- 
taneously be measured with the accuracy that would allow us to 
assert them to be determined by such laws. Again in the very region 
where our observation of our behaviour leads us to assert the 
making of choices, namely in our own actions, we find it impos- 
sible to formulate laws against which this supposed determinism 
could be checked. Once more science gives no certain answer. 
Very large classes of phenomena seem to be determined: are we 
to extrapolate this to all phenomena? As a hypothesis we may do 
so: but only as a hypothesis too ill-supported to be applied to any 
practical considerations. Those who fix their eyes upon the 
mechanical processes of physics find it very hard to think of a 


process not determined: while those who are concerned with 
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ethics find it very hard to suppose that living and conscious beings 
are determined. 

The third question—Can the universe be described in terms of 
mass, length and time?—has already been touched upon. Is psy- 
chology expressible in terms of physiology, physiology in terms 
of chemistry, chemistry in terms of physics, all of whose concepts 
are expressible in the dimensions of mass, length and time? I think 
we may say that the majority of men‘of science have adopted this 
hypothesis. Yet until we have an account of the structure or 
dynamics of living matter in terms of the entities known to 
chemistry and physics we have not the evidence that could con- 
vert this hypothesis into a reasonably attractive theory. The scien- 
tist tells himself, ‘I know of nothing else tliat could operate’ : the 
philosopher may well reply, ‘I know of nothing in chemistry or 
physics that could give rise to consciousness’. 

The same questions arise more powerfully in the transition from 
physiology to psychology. Can an abstract idea, such as goodness, 
arise from a system of nerve-fibres? Once more we may adopt 
hypotheses as to the manner in which this could occur, but science 
gives no real evidence to support them. 

Our final question—What is the relation of human mental 
operations to the inorganic world in which they are apparently 
rooted :—is a development of what we have already considered 
and is of the utmost importance for the department of philosophy 
we call moral philosophy. On the one hand science knows of 
nothing except the entities of the inorganic world as the ultimate 
analysis of man: on the other hand, it can give no account of his 
higher behaviour in such terms nor can it predict his actions, 
except by previous observations of these actions—and then only 
with uncertainty. The ‘psychic’ hypothesis of some being, not 
expressible in terms of mass, length and time, but free, conscious 
and separable from matter, is an assertion of the existence of a 
being which science could not know or discuss except in so far 
as there were modifications of normal scientific laws which could 
not be otherwise accounted for. If man in mental activity can 
transcend mass, space and time, that could be taken as evidence of 
an element in him that transcended them. If telepathy is inde- 
pendent of distance, prophecy of time, and psycho-kinesis of 
mass—then we can scarcely expect them to arise from what is 
expressible in those terms. In this respect I would remind you of 
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Prof. J. B. Rhine’s work in the U.S.A. asa truly scientific attempt 
to investigate these phenomena. His experiments are based on the 
prediction of the order of a pack of cards, marked with five 
different symbols and mechanically shuffled. The subject predicts 
each card before it is exposed and it will be obvious to you that 
the results of his or her predictions can be compared with the 
mathematically assessed probability. In fact subjects are found to 
vary: the whole run is almost always significantly above the 
expectation. Where the subject is keen and interested his successes 
are correspondingly greater. Rhine has organised another series 
in which thgttempt is made to influence mentally the fall of 
mechanically thrown dice—again with positive results. 

We have no idea of the way in which these results came about, 
so it is not surprising that success is fitful. Indeed we cannot infer 
from them in any compelling way the existence of a ‘psyche’ but 
we must be brought to suppose an influence in the human thinking 
subject extending beyond itself controlling and perceiving external 
matter in a way analogous to that in which, on the psychic theory, 
the psyche controls the functioning of the brain. This notion of 
the mind as a controller is of the first importance. Do we guide 
or are we moved? 

Science cannot in fact answer this question, but the practical 
answer is surely that the world is organised on the basg; that 
human beings do in fact make choices, and that the problem 
‘What am I to do?’ is a real one. Even the writers who have 
attempted the final substitution of science for religion by pro- 
posing a scientific system of ethics, do in fact propose to us a way 
of behaviour which we can adopt or reject. These systems have 
not, in fact, made much impression on the Western World, but 
they are worth discussing. Thus the systems proposed by Wad- 
dington and Bernal are in essence based on the view of the human 
race as having evolved from the mindless and risen through small 
primitive associations, with narrow and unreliable views of the 
world, to complex associations with more extensive, satisfactory 
and reliable relations with their environment. This change, they 
would say, indicates the direction man should pursue. This system 
depends on science in so far as science reveals the course of evolu- 
tion of man and his societies and in so far as the increase of science 
is taken to be the characteristic of the present changes in man’s 
society. Yet these systems involve many difficulties. In the first 
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place they involve knowledge of the evolution of man and primi- 
tive societies which we do not possess. We have found a number 
of skulls and bones: and we piece them together to make the best 
story we can, but we really know almost nothing about the cir- 
cumstances of the origin of homo sapiens and even less about his 
history for the thousands of years between his emergence and the 
beginning of civilisation. When we reach our own time we have 
to judge what we are to do in order to co-operate in man’s pro- 
gress—and we don’t know where he is going. Is the increase of 
science a part of this progress? Is the decrease of religion part of it: 
Really these systems of so-called scientific ethics come to little 
more than the advice to co-operate in what our section of society 
is doing at the moment. 

In fact, of course, science is entirely in the indicative and knows 
no imperative. It has no bearing on morality except to provide 
information concerning the probable causes of our desires and the 
consequences of our actions. There is a wide-spread illusion that 
psychology is able to provide a morality. Psychology is a science. 
It can talk about causes and effects in our mental life and behaviour, 
but it cannot tell us how we ought to behave, unless we decide on 
the kind of life we want. Thus it could give us advice as to how to 
attain mental health or a happy family, but it cannot tell us in an 
absolute way what we are to live for. 

Returning, then, to the point of view of the man who has tried 
to make science do what religion and philosophy did for his 


remote ancestors, we find that he has a far more accurate and ‘| 


definite picture of the sort of world he lives in today, but lacks 
any answer to the great ultimate questions that men wish to know, 
or any ‘real’ knowledge or clear belief as to his origin and that of 
the world, of his purpose or of his nature. He finds no adequate 
principle of conduct and falls into that Praktizismus of which our 
recent allies accuse the Germans—getting on with the job in hand 
without due attention to ideologies; like Candide cultivating his 
garden. 

What can the Church do for such people? It can give them all 
that it gives to us and has given to the saints, understanding of 
man’s nature and destiny, a purpose, the power to fulfil it and 
attain eternal blessedness: but it does not make it easy for them to 
enter. They must necessarily make an enormous readjustment of 
their ideas. They must accept the idea of spiritual beings, must 
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come to regard the inner life of man as the workings of such a 
being, must learn to set spiritual values above physical, to believe 
that the spiritual being has primacy over the physical and can 
bring about changes therein, to believe in God and the efficacy of 
prayer, and, indeed, to accept a whole apparatus of thought, 
doctrine, and practice, today extremely foreign to them. This is 
unavoidable and only God’s grace enables it to be done. 

But Catholics as well as non-Catholics should realise that the 
Church has lightened certain other burdens. The man of today 
believes in evolution as the key to the understanding of the past. 
He can easily credit a single act of creation resulting in something 
in which was contained the potency of every being, but he thinks 
the notion of successive acts of creation as apparently indicated in 
Genesis to be an archaic survival. We are not called upon to 
accept the literal view, nor to suppose that Genesis, in the mind 
of the Church, inculcates any particular cosmogony or ‘scientific’ 
truths. We are to believe in the separate creation of man and of 
woman, and of the human soul by God, as being revealed truths, 
but we may suppose much of the account of the way the world 
came into being to be metaphorical and symbolic. It is even pos- 
sible to hold that there may have been several heads of the human 
race and to interpret ‘Adam’ and ‘Eve’ as general terms. Such a 
scheme does not conflict with science, though it could not have 
emerged from the data of science alone. Those views are certainly 
tenable, but unfortunately they are not openly adopted by those 
who preach and teach. The whole idea of Evolution is, indeed, 
treated with disfavour by some Catholics, and the Catholic popu- 
lation as a whole is certainly in doubt concerning what is to be 
believed on these matters. We badly need a new commentary on 
Genesis, and a frank approach to the question of Evolution, an 
acknowledgement that it is the most probable, though not proven, 
account of the origin of living organisms, and a clear statement 
of its relation to the Catholic faith. 

I believe that this would remove some obstacles that hinder 
twentieth-century men from entering the Catholic Church, and 
I do not think it need lead to the process of minimising which has 
proved so destructive to Christian doctrine in some other churches. 
Its effect, I would hope, would be to allow the scientific world- 
view to be more fully taken up into the Catholic. Such an attitude 
would also make science a much more attractive pursuit for 
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Catholics, and lead to a much-needed increase in the number of 
Catholic scientists. 

These are today lamentably few and regrettably inarticulate. | 
am sure that one of the best arguments for the faith that can be 
presented to the perplexed believer in science is a good scientist 
who holds that faith: so that to the query, ‘How can people 
believe all this:’, we may make the reply, “Well, Sir So-and-so 
So-and-so understands all your difficulties and still believes’. We 
shall not, however, much increase our Catholic scientists till we alter 
our attitude to science, especially in the school and the seminary. 

The progress of science does not slacken for an instant. Biology, 
in particular, is coming far nearer to a demonstration of the 
essential mechanisms of life, and physiology to the formulation 
of theories as to the action of the human brain. There will un- 
doubtedly be new difficulties arising from these questions and we 
need to be equipped to meet them. Let us hope we shall be able 
to say to new theories, ‘If this is true, it fits into Catholic doctrine 
in such and such a way’, and not merely to say, “This is only a 
theory and I don’t believe it’. 

We see, then, that there has been a real substitution of science 
for religion in the realm of cosmology in the sense that the scien- 
tific view has been accepted and the religious account taken to be 
figurative. On the other hand, science has done nothing useful in 
the field of metaphysics and ethics. Science has been proved irrel- 
evant, philosophy speaks with an uncertain voice, and religion 
alone can tell us certainly what we are and what we are to do and 
enable us to do it. That is, I believe, what the man of today wants 
of religion and what he ought to want, and it is for us to see how 
far we can relieve his difficulties in accepting the whole, or part of, 
that which he knows himself to be in need. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND & CATHOLIC UNITY 


Henry St JOHN, O.P. 


Mi starting point will be some words of Bishop Hensley 


Henson, written in his Journal during the early stages 
of the Malines Conversations. 

‘In the afternoon I read Pusey’s Life. His essay at negotiating a 
union with the Roman Church appears to have run the normal 
course, and experienced the normal fortune. Eager approaches 
from the Anglican side; non-committal compliments on the 
Roman; restiveness and reproaches in both camps; extravagant 
Anglican expectations, and then sharp disillusionment when the 
Roman authorities finally speak. I cannot doubt that the present 
essay will repeat the too familiar-history.’ 

If we discount a certain bias and exaggeration in the writer’s 
expression of opinion, it can hardly be said that his forecast was 
not a true one. Bishop Bell’s summing up in his account of the 
Conversations in Archbishop Davidson's Life, though sym- 
pathetic and optimistic, does not in essentials differ from Bishop 
Henson’s. 

‘Of their effect on the Church as a whole’, he writes, ‘Who can 
speak: There has been progress in understanding, in charity, in 
desire. So far as the longed-for rapprochement was concerned, the 
fundamental difficulties remain unsolved. But channels of thought 
and methods of study have been started, from which perhaps in 
later days some great gain may result.’ 

And now, once again, twenty-two years after the publication 
of the Malines Report, The Times correspondence of last 
November, on ‘Catholicism Today’, has revealed on both sides 
of the dividing line a deeply-felt desire for rapprochement, and a 
widespread sense that the way to increasing unity of heart and 
mind lies in the growth of friendly contacts and in conferences, on 


, the theological level, between representatives of the different parts 
| of divided Christendom. 


To sum up the thought of Catholics who share these ideas I 
cannot do better than repeat the words of Fr Wingfield Digby, s.J. 
in his contribution to this correspondence. 

‘The need for such conferences’, he writes, “was never more 
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urgent. Humanly speaking, they are our only hope of drawing 
closer together in the hour of our common peril. For even if they | 
achieve nothing else, they will at least enable us to get to know 
one another in an atmosphere of friendship; to make quite sure 
that we fully understand, and do not misrepresent, viewpoints 
differing from our own; and to make the invigorating discovery 
of how much we actually possess in common.... The road to | 
reunion will scarcely be an easy one. We can at least make it less 
impossibly difficult by believing in the sincerity and sanity of our 
fellow Christians. Beyond that, God must lead us. And with God 
all things are possible.’ 

What will emerge from these desires and aspirations expressed 
so urgently from many quarters remains to be seen. But I think 
it very necessary that we should be prepared with clear ideas as to 
principles and procedure should these desires develop into action, 
and should authority give its sanction to the demand for such 
conferences. 

I propose therefore to devote this paper to a consideration of 
some of the reasons which should induce Catholics to take their 
part in doctrinal conferences between representatives of other 
allegiances in divided Christendom. I do not believe that failure 
is inherent in the very nature of such conferences, as Bishop 
Henson thought it to be and as many Catholics still think it; but | 
it seems to me in discussing this subject that it would be useful | 
also to consider in the light of the comparative failure of Malines | 
what methods and procedure in holding doctrinal conferences 
wottd best avoid the mistakes which were made there and so 
promote their organisation in the future. 

In this matter we are not wholly without experience. I myself 
during the past twelve years, as may be known to some of my 
readers, have been instrumental in organising such conferences 
between ourselves and Anglican theologians. Those who have 
taken part in them on both sides will, I am sure, agree as to their 
fruitfulness in friendship and understanding. 








Upon what principles, then, must a Catholic take his stand if he 


essays to take part in doctrinal conferences between representatives 
of other parts of divided Christendom? Bishop Beck in his contri- 
bution to The Times correspondence ended his letter with a | 
warning that to look for reunion in religion, except on the con- 
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ditions laid down by Pope Pius XI in the ‘Encyclical Mortalium | 
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Animos, is to look for a will-o’-the-wisp. The universal supremacy 
of jurisdiction over the whole Church granted by our Lord to 
St Peter and his successors is an integral part of the nature of the 
Church as it is conceived of by Catholics as a whole—this fact 
must be kept resolutely in the foreground of consciousness on 
both sides, and must be accepted and realised by non-Catholics as 
a pre-requisite of any real understanding. 

To speak, as two Times correspondents did, of Roman Catho- 
lics who are free of the ultramontane temper, even though they 
are tied to ultramontane doctrines, is to use words which are 
calculated to obscure the issue; for, whatever their writers meant 
by them, they imply, to the Catholic reader, that there are many 
Catholics who are eirenically minded and anxious for contacts 
and discussion with their separated brethren, and that these as a 
necessary result of their eirenic attitude, hold to certain doctrines 
which are de fide only with a discomfort and restiveness which 
imply lukewarm adherence. To be ‘tied to’ a doctrine of the faith 
isno way to describe the relation of a wholehearted believer to the 
things he believes. In fact of course being ecirenically-minded in 
no way implies lukewarmness in holding what is de fide; though 
there are wide differences of temper and emphasis to be found 
within the Catholic Church, these all rise out of ex animo accep- 
tance of what is of faith. Such labels as ultramontane and liberal, 
whatever meaning they may have had for a past generation, are 
today wholly misleading descriptions of them. 

This insistence on the universal jurisdiction of the Holy See, as 
an integral constitutive of the nature of the Church as Catholics 
understand it, is not to deny that there is a wide field for discussion 
as to the manner in which this jurisdiction can be exercised. In any 
reunion discussion with the Oriental Churches a careful distinction 
must be made between the Pope’s jurisdiction as Patriarch of the 
West (not infringing the rights of the other ancient patriarchates) 
and his higher and less frequently exercised jurisdiction as Supreme 
Bishop and final court of appeal in matters concerning faith and 
morals. Again, much of the highly centralised organisation of the 
Western Church has been due to the compulsion of circumstances 
and particularly to the crises of the Reformation and the Enlight- 
ment which forced Western and Latin Christendom to place itself 
in a state of siege so that it might resist external attacks from 
Protestantism and later from rationalist unbelief. 


C 
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In the event, in the future, of a widespread return to Catholic 
belief of Christian organisations now existing apart from Catholic 
unity the authority of Rome might well be prepared for con- 
siderable measures of deccnstilinciinnn. As Bishop Gore said on his 
return from Malines, ‘the Romans were amazingly concessive 
where matters of discipline were concerned, but on doctrine 
adamant.’ 

What then, it may be asked, is the use of initiating conferences 
between Catholics and representatives of other parts of divided 
Christendom when there exists this insuperable barrier to unity: 
the exclusive claim of Rome? It is THERE; it is insurmountable 
and no amount of discussion, however amicable, can get rid of 
it. And this brings us to the foundation principle of all eirenic 
work between separated Christians. Its basis is the desire to under- 
stand; not to understand intellectually merely, but to understand 
as human beings, bound together, whatever their subsequent dif- 
ferences, by a common allegiance to our Lord, as God made man 
and by their common experience of the need of redemption and 
Salvation through him. That is the highest bond that can unite 
human beings, yet the sense of fellowship which should result 
from it has been largely lost owing to the animosities and hatreds 
generated by the schisms of the Reformation and the religious 
warfare which resulted from them. Today we are slowly re- 
gaining it if only because the materialism of the modern world 
is compelling us to recognise that we are brethren in Jesus Christ 
and to deplore the separation which hinders its realisation. 

The basis of all cirenic approach between separated Christians 
then must be the desire to understand each others’ beliefs and ways 
of thought; this desire having as its motive a common love of 
our Lord and a longing for the unity for which he prayed. Thus 
Catholics must learn to realise the intense loyalty and reverence 
that very many non-Catholics feel towards the Christian com- 
munions in which they have been nurtured and to which they 


owe allegiance and the strong sense they have that those com- | 
munions have been blessed by God in their work. They can do | 
this by not dwelling exclusively on the errors for which these 


Christian bodies are corporately responsible, but by learning to 


appreciate the great positive contributions that they have made | 


towards building up faith in our Lord and in defence of truth. 
The work of the great Anglican biblical scholars of the nineteenth 
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century springs to mind; men such as Bishops Lightfoot and 
Westcott and my own Cambridge teacher Professor Swete; 
whose work has been widely used by Catholic scripture scholars, 
and who not only illuminated the scriptures by their great 
learning but successfully defended them against the attacks of 
rationalist criticism. In our own day such men as Sir Edwin 
Hoskyns and Dean Selwyn have worthily inherited their great 
tradition. 

Catholics too must enter into and understand, though we can- 
not approve, the toleration of wide differences of belief and the 
disregard of the binding force of creeds and official formularies 
which is profoundly shocking to the Catholic mind, but which is 
characteristic today of nearly all Christian bodies which have 
sprung from the disruption of the Reformation. This toleration is 
not wholly due, as we commonly suppose it to be, to indifference 
to the paramount claims of truth in the interests of expediency, 
but in part at least to a deeply rooted respect for liberty of con- 
science. As Catholics, while maintaining the primacy of conscience, 
we hold that toleration of diversity in fundamental beliefs on the 
part of any community which claims to preach the gospel of 
Christ is in the long run destructive of truth and so of human 
liberty, for it is the truth that makes us free. But this must not 
excuse us from the effort to enter into the minds of those whose 
whole ethos and climate of opinion lead them to a different con- 
clusion, nor may we too easily assume that methods of dealing 
with error so very different from our own are necessarily indi- 
cative of insincerity or indifference to truth. 

Anglicans and Free Churchmen on the other hand must not, as 
they so often do, confuse the firm maintenance by Catholics of 
the truths they hold, and the consequent exclusiveness that that 
maintenance necessarily involves, with bigotry. Truth of its very 
nature demands a certain exclusiveness, and the nature of beliefs 
held as true determines the extent of the exclusiveness; but bigotry 
is a vice which narrows the claims of charity beyond the demands 
of truth. The leader-writer who summed up The Times corres- 
pondence, though obviously not sensitive to all the theological 
niceties involved, gave a sound general conspectus of the position 
when he wrote: 

‘Roman Catholics are not in fact committed, as is widely 
believed, to the doctrine that all non-Roman Catholics are 
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damned, or to the view that the only channel of divine assistance 
is the Roman Catholic Church, but they do believe that their 
Church is the only communion commanded and empowered by 
God to discharge certain specific sacramental teaching and dis- 
ciplinary functions on earth. In the light of this conviction they 
cannot, without betraying their consciences, recognise the validity 
of the claims of other Churches, even by implication.’ 

Even in the much canvassed question of praying in common 
(where if allowed the prayers would necessarily be limited to the 
Lord’s prayer and petitions for light and guidance such as the 
Veni Sancte Spiritus) non-Catholics must realise that Catholic 
abstention is not necessarily dictated by lofty disdain or hostility 
or even by the absence of any wish to pray together—though it 
would be idle to deny that these motives are sometimes unfor- 
tunately operative—but much more often by the fear (not wholly 
unfounded) that after so long a tradition of total abstention, any 
concession in regard to agreement to pray in common might too 
easily be construed as an approach to agreement in things where 
no agreement exists. 

It is essential therefore in all eirenic work that each representa- 
tive should have the right and duty of setting forth the beliefs he 
holds in their entirety, and that all who are concerned must give 
those beliefs the most patient and sympathetic attention, never 
allowing themselves to doubt the good faith of those who hold 
them, however contrary to the truth they believe them to be and 
however unwelcome their implications. By such approaches of 
sympathy and understanding the eirenic mind is gradually formed; 
the mind which while holding fast to the essential dogmatic truth 
of one’s own tradition yet aims at entering into and understanding 
the belief and practice of other traditions. 

This is to be done primarily by fellowship; by entering into a 
relation of knowledge and love with those who differ from us. 
The effect is a first-hand, intimate understanding, born of love, of 
how others of widely differing background and dogmatic belief 
think and feel and speak concerning Christ’s redeeming work in 
them and the means by which it touches their lives. And in ex- 
change the Catholic who has this eirenic mind, formed by sym- 
pathetic contacts in the things of the spirit with his non-Catholic 
brethren, finds himself able to speak of Church and Mass and 
Sacraments and the part they play in the life of grace in language 
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which is no longer a closed book to them. 

Can we hold that non-Catholics who accept many of the doc- 
trines of the Church and yet disbelieve others have true super- 
natural faith? Theologians commonly teach that denial of any 
one article of revealed truth involves loss of supernatural faith in 
the whole of revelation; since denial of a single truth means 
refusal to acknowledge the divine authority on which all reve- 
lation depends. The classical statement of this doctrine is that of 
St Thomas in the fifth question of the 2* 2*° of the Summa where 
he puts the question “Can a person who disbelieves one article of 
faith still have faith in the others?’ It is clear however that St 
Thomas means by disbelief, in this context, the withdrawal of 
assent from a revealed truth, by culpably blinding oneself, through 
obstinacy, to the fact that it is part of God’s revelation. This he 
calls heresy. It is an act of rebellious choice which wholly destroys 
faith in God’s authority in making his revelation. Disbelief which 
comes from ignorance or misconception of the truth and is neither 
obstinate nor culpable, St Thomas calls error, and this in no way 
destroys faith in God’s authority in revealing. Theologians subse- 
quent to St Thomas have distinguished wilful and culpable with- 
drawal of assent from a truth of faith as ‘formal heresy’ and in- 
culpable error as ‘material heresy’. It is perhaps a pity that this 
distinction was ever made, for it has resulted in the indiscriminate 
use of the word heretic—a word traditionally loaded with a sinister 
meaning. It is more in accordance with the spirit of St Thomas to 
say that non-Catholics are in error in regard to the understanding 
of certain truths of faith, and since only the perverse will of the 
heretic and not inculpable error of the understanding can be a bar 
to it non-Catholics can have true supernatural faith, the motive 
for it being the authority of God speaking through the scriptures 
which are his word—the scriptures, that is, interpreted with the 
aid of an inherited tradition and by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. 

We can hardly doubt, for instance, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation as held in Protestant bodies of the 
Calvinistic tradition have been drawn from the study of Holy 
Scripture with the extrinsic aid of a tradition which though 
defective in certain points and attenuated was derived from the 
Catholic Church as it existed before the major divisions of Chris- 
tendom. The same may be said of the doctrines of redemption 
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and grace, of the Church and sacraments, as held by the same 
Protestant bodies, though here the tradition was corrupted by the 
positive heresy of the Reformers. 

It thus comes about that the devout Protestant studying the 
scriptures as God’s word, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
can accept by supernatural faith a number of truths derived from 
it towards the formulation of which his tradition has helped him; 
because on these points it has remained free from error. On other 
points he is unable, through no fault of his own, to accept the 
truth contained in Holy Scripture, because the erroncous inter- 
pretations with which his tradition is distorted, in regard to these 
points, are obstacles which obscure the understanding of these 
truths of faith, and prevent his act of faith from reaching its full 
extension. It is essential to recognise this in all cirenic work. We 
are not divided from our separated brethren because there is faith 
on our side and no faith on theirs. What divides us is the error 
which prevents their faith reaching its full extension. 

The same principles hold in regard to those parts of divided 
Christendom which stand more completely within the Catholic 
tradition. The Eastern Orthodox Churches, which have retained 
that tradition almost complete, save for their denial of the suprem- 
acy of the Holy See, at the point of development which it had 
reached at the time of their separation from Catholic unity, and in 
a lesser degree the Churches of the Anglican Communion, which 
while retaining the Catholic tradition in a greater degree than any 
of the other Churches which sprang from the Reformation 
schisms, are yet influenced at many points, both in official form- 
ularies and in common practice by the doctrines of Protestantism. 
By reason of their separation from Catholic unity, these bodies 
do not accept the authority of the Catholic Church and in conse- 
quence cannot be fully integrated with its living dogmatic tradi- 
tion. 

But though the various sundered elements of divided Christen- 
dom, because of their separation from Catholic unity, have no 
share in the authority given by our Lord to the Catholic Church 
or in its divinely guaranteed immunity from error in defining and 
safeguarding the faith, that is not to say that in varying degrees 
their members as individuals, and even in some sense through the 
agency of the corporate organisations to which they give their 
allegiance, do not share in the life of grace which flows out from 
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head to members in the mystical body of Christ. I do not intend 
in this paper to attempt to do more than touch on the complex 
theological problem as to who are members of the visible Church 
and in what sense those who are separated from her visible unity 
may still have a share, incompletely no doubt, but none the less 
really, in her supernatural life. 

But I do think that emphasis needs to be laid, if the eirenic spirit 
is to spread among us, on certain facts which are undoubtedly 
true, but which in our dealings in matters of religion with our 
separated brethren are so often allowed to remain dormant and 
unheeded in our minds. And the first is that they are our brethren, 
not merely in the sense that all men are our brethren because we 
share a common nature, but in the specifically Christian sense that 
we share a common faith in Jesus Christ as our divine Redeemer 
and that in many cases at least they like us have been incorporated 
into his mystical body by sacramental baptism. 

It is often asserted in contradiction of the foregoing statements 
that the Church of England and the Free Churches are riddled 
with modernism and that they have largely lost their old-fash- 
ioned orthodox belief; that a frequent conception of the divinity 
of Christ, even amongst their practising members, is a sort of 
camouflaged adoptionism which on examination proves to be 
satisfied by the formula “We all have within us a divine spark, in 
Christ it was a white-hot fire’. No doubt there is some element of 
truth in what is put forward in this way as a sweeping generalisa- 
tion; but it errs in neglecting certain important considerations. 

The modernist phase is passing and amongst the younger clergy 
and ministers especially there is 2 widespread return to orthodox 
belief and a revived interest in the study of biblical theology as 
distinct from biblical criticism. 

The Lex orandi is the Lex credendi; and in public worship prayers 
and hymns keep alive, even where religious instruction is lacking 
or inadequate, a deep and evangelical love of our Blessed Lord 
and an attitude of devout faith and adoration. 

Men’s hearts and wills are often in advance of their discursive 
intellect and powers of expression. Many a good Catholic whose 
heart and will goes out to our Blessed Lord in adoration and love 
would make a poor show if the concepts of his intellect concerning 
the nature of God, and their expression in words could be ex- 
amined. Error, as we have already seen, when it is not obstinate 
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working of the grace of faith and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
These come to the baptised non-Catholic through the mystical 
body of Christ into which he has been incorporated by his bap- 
tism, and of which he is in some sense a member in spite of his 
adherence in good faith to a religious body which exists in separa- 
tion from Catholic unity. It may well be that with many non- 
Catholics whose concepts are unorthodox through ignorance or 
misconception of the truth, there is nevertheless an urgent reaching 
out of mind and heart and will to the truth, in which discursive 
intellect plays only a minor part, and that there is much true faith 
even where there is defective understanding and expression. 

It is often asserted that the baptism of Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen is frequently invalidly performed—and in the case of 
certain nonconformist bodies omitted altogether. Again, there is 
no doubt an element of truth in this assertion. But anyone who 
has first hand experience of the practice of the Church of England, 
not merely in Anglo-Catholic circles but among Anglican clergy 
at large, is well aware that the sacrament of baptism is, with per- 
haps rare exceptions, reverently and carefully carried out and all 
the conditions for validity prescribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer observed. Our own legislation of course forbids conditional 
re-baptism of those who make their submission to the Holy Sec 
if it is certain that the original baptism was validly performed, and 
it is only the great difficulty of obtaining the necessary witnesses 
to ensure this certainty that makes the practice of conditional re- 
baptism on such occasions frequent. 

[ have spent some considerable time in attempting to sect out 
truths and principles in the light of which it is possible for Catholics 
to develop an eirenic mind in regard to their separated brethren, 
and this mind if developed will impel them to seek contacts in 
conferences and discussions in order, by gaining a deeper under- 
standing of the things that divide us to prepare the way for 
growth towards unity. But it may well be asked once again what 
after all is the use of such discussions? We are divided from each 
other by dogmatic disagreement of the most fundamental kind; 
these are rocks upon which any hopes of the reunion of Christen- 
dom must inevitably be shipwrecked, and no amount of good- 
will, friendship and understanding will remove such rocks. 

That of course is true—only God’s grace and the operation of 
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the Holy Ghost can create unity of belief. Faith is a gift which 
God gives; it cannot be generated by human effort. All that 
human effort can do is to prepare the ground for the seed which 
God alone can plant and make grow. And it is in thus preparing 
the ground for God’s grace by fostering the growth of friendship 
and understanding that contacts by conference and discussion can 
be of the greatest use. 

Into such discussions each side will go convinced of the essential 
truth of their own position, and without thought of compromise 
or accommodation in the interests of expedicncy, on matters 
where what is held to be revealed truth is in question. That must 
be made clear from the outset, and those of other allegiances with 
whom we discuss must be prepared to accept and understand what 
this position involves for us, as we must be prepared to do the 
same for them. That is the necessary foundation for all fruitful 
cirenic discussion. It is a hard and costing experience, demanding 
great charity and patience on both sides and a constant struggle to 
express what we hold to be true in such a way as to gain under- 
standing from the other side; there must be no controversy of the 
kind in which, whether consciously or unconsciously, the wish to 
score a point and win a victory comes to predominate over the 
patient desire that the truth may emerge. 

In this way, by a gradual and costing process many unsuspected 
agreements will be found and fundamental differences will be 
marked off with greater clarity and will be seen, often for the 
first time, in their true setting. To see a part only, divorced from 
its true setting in the whole, is the most frequent cause of mis- 
understanding and error. 

We have to bear constantly in mind that men’s most funda- 
mental beliefs are held not as pure intellectual propositions, but 
as the beliefs of persons, compact of intellect and will and the 
whole complexity of emotion, feeling and temperament which 
goes to make up a human personality. And since persons do not 
live in isolation but are part of a society and a culture, they live 
against a background from which are drawn, into their individual 
personalities the traditions, ideas and manner of approaching truth, 
the instinctive feelings and prejudices which make up the common 
ethos of the society and culture in which they live. In consequence 
even the dogmas of the faith come to us in the clothing, as it were, 
of a culture. An Oriental Christian differs profoundly in his 
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approach to eternal truth from the Westerner; and it is a well 
known missionary problem that the chief obstacle to the accep- 
tance of the truths of the faith by the pagan nations, is not the 
truths themselves which are timeless and unchanging, but the 
difficulty of appearing to present them through the medium of 
an alien culture which obscures rather than commends their truth. 

Englishmen are accustomed to the thought that they all share a 
common culture or way of life—and on the secular plane this is 
no doubt in many ways true. But their religious culture since the 
Reformation has been derived from three streams, Catholic, 
Anglican, Nonconformist that have remained in hostile isolation 
from each other. These separate streams had their origin in bitter 
religious strife and persecution, which in process of time served 
to deepen and render fixed the doctrinal differences that had arisen, 
and to caricature them. For one of the results of religious warfare, 
as of any other kind, is to breed war psychology in the contending 
parties; and war psychology is distorting. One's own side tends 
to be wholly right and the enemy wholly wrong. In such cir- 
cumstances the truth, as it really is, is difficult to see. Words and 
phrases become slogans, loaded with an exaggerated significance 
which fills the mind with inflammatory images and effectively 
obstructs impartial judgement and sympathetic understanding. 
We all recall the propaganda words of two world wars: Hun, 
Fascist, Red. 

In something of the same way the isolated traditions of English 
religious life, have in the past been arrayed against each other as 
enemies. Each has its own idioms of thought and consecrated 
phrases in dealing with the truths of religion. We each talk our 
own language and that language is not merely imperfectly under- 
stood by those who stand in a different tradition, it is the un- 
conscious cause of an instinctive hostility, which is an inheritance 
of the past acting upon us without our realising it. We Catholics, 
even though we may know little of them and seldom or never 
think of them, have the effect upon our tradition of the tragic 





deaths of Edmund Campion and the English martyrs, so to say, 


in our very blood, and our non-Catholic fellow countrymen, 
though these events have long ago been relegated to the history 
books, are similarly influenced by the Marian burnings and by 
Guy Fawkes and Titus Oates. 

One of the results of war psychology is to place an emphasis 
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on doctrines which are attacked and this emphasis is dispropor- 
tionate, not because the doctrine attacked is unimportant, but 
because the resulting neglect of truths which are complementary 
to it places it in a wrong perspective. This has happened in the Post 
Reformation emphasis on the importance of the Papacy which in 
contemporary controversy bulked so large that its relation to the 
Church as a whole was neglected and as a result the doctrine de 
ecclesia itself became attenuated and one-sided in current presenta- 
tion. Evidence of this is to be seen in the revival of consciousness 
in our own day of that aspect of ecclesiology which sees the 
Church as the mystical body of Christ, in the liturgical revival 
which is the expression of it in worship and in the tendency of 
theology as a whole to return to a more intense and deeper study 
of its Biblical and Patristic sources. 

As Dom Aelred Graham has pointed out in his letter to The 
Tablet of 19th November, 1949, which was a commentary on 
The Times correspondence, there is much work still to be done 
from the Catholic side. “Let no one persuade himself’, he writes, 
‘that the Catholic position is clearly understood and that all that 
remains is for it to be accepted in toto. That position, at the theo- 
logical level, has not even been stated in English in a manner 
acceptable to scholars.’ And in another passage he affirms that ‘we 
deceive ourselves if we imagine that the Churches infallibility, 
itself demanding no little subtlety of interpretation, leaves no 
questions to be asked or problems to be solved.’ 

The de fide definitions of the Church are irreversible and to hope 
that she will ever go back upon what she has declared by divine 
authority to be a part of the depositum fidei is to cry for the moon. 
But in the clarification of the meaning of these definitions and in 
working out the due proportions of their inter-relation there is a 
wide field for discussion and explanation at the theological level. 
Such discussions as were envisaged by several of The Times 
correspondents, entered upon in a truly eirenic spirit, would, by 
friendly contact and personal knowledge, clear up many diffi- 
culties, throw light on obscure points, dissipate prejudice on both 
sides, their results would permeate gradually the religious bodies 
to which the various representatives belonged and would prepare 
the ground for increasing unity of heart and mind. But they could 
only prepare the ground—God alone can cause the truth to emerge 
because unity in faith is his gift. But we may believe that he will 
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give it in his own time to those who long for it, pray for it and 
will work for it. 

In considering the possibility and usefulness of initiating con- 
ferences between representatives of the various bodies in divided 
Christendom it is natural that we should think first of our Anglican 
brethren. Twenty-two years ago the Malines conversations came 
to what seemed to many at the time a premature end. I think it 
would be useful in view of possible developments to review the 
mistakes made in what may surely be considered a noble and 
courageous project the spirit of which may yet profoundly in- 
fluence future events. 

It may well be thought that the first mistake was the decision 
by Lord Halifax and M. Portal to hold the conversations not in 
England and with English Catholic representatives but in Belgium. 
Cardinal Mercier asked Lord Halifax why this was done and was 
told that the English authorities would not be sympathetic. But 
to my mind a greater mistake was that the wrong things were 
discussed and that almost from the beginning the Conversations, 
though in theory private, were in fact widely and publicly talked 
about; but since the subject matter of the discussions only leaked 
out gradually and no doubt with varying degrees of accuracy, the 
hopes of sympathisers and the fears of opponents tended to be 
greatly exaggerated. 

The first subject of discussion was the practical measures which 
would have to be taken, and the problems that would have to be 
solved in bringing about the reunion of the Church of England 
with the Holy See supposing that complete agreement in doctrinal 
matters could be reached. Looking back one cannot help feeling 
extreme surprise at the lack of realism on both sides in adopting 
this method of procedure. At a later stage when feeling began to 
run high it was categorically denied that negotiations for reunion 
between the two Churches were in any way contemplated. But 
the opponents of the Conversations on the Anglican side (and pos- 
sibly on the Catholic side too) could hardly be blamed for thinking 
that the discussion of practical ways and means in the matter of 
procedure, should reunion become a possibility, was something 
very like negotiation. In fact of course nothing approaching 
negotiation was contemplated. 

When dogmatic questions came to be discussed at subsequent 
conversations it was the nature and authority of the Church that 
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formed the main topic, and in particular the relation of the Papacy 
to the Episcopate. Again, there was a certain unrealism in this; for 
all the Anglican representatives (including Bishop Gore and Dr 
Kidd who came in at a later stage) belonged to a tradition within 
the Church of England which held episcopacy to be of divine 
institution and thought of it in sacramental and jurisdictional 
terms along Catholic lines. It would have been more realist then 
and more effective had at least two theologians on the Anglican 
side been present to represent a different tradition whose attitude 
may be seen in the forthright and perhaps one-sided views of 
Bishop Hensley Henson. 

‘What principles shall determine our relations with non- 
Anglicans?’, he wrote, ‘Are we to proceed on the principles of 
Anglicanism as these were understood from Cranmer to New- 
man, or are we to give formal and final endorsement to the 
Tractarian repudiation of those principles and acquiesce in an iso- 
lation, sterilising and complete, alike from the older episcopal 
churches which were never reformed and from the new non- 
episcopal churches which share with ourselves the heritage of the 
Reformation? It is high time that English Churchmen generally 
faced and answered this question.’ 

The fact is that neither Anglicans nor Catholics were ready for 
discussions on the large scale and at the theological level of those 
undertaken at Malines—nor are they any more ready today. A 
wiser procedure would be for small groups of two or three a side 
to enter upon the enterprise of eirenic discussions locally and at 
various points. It would have to be clearly understood on both 
sides that any discussion of schemes for reunion should be ruled 
out, nor should reunion in any particular form be immediately 
envisaged. On the Catholic side the permission of the Ordinary 
of the diocese must be obtained, but there should be no publicity. 
The work should be one of slow growth, and much prayer; 
beginning in a small way and spreading not primarily by organisa- 
tion but by the spontaneous enthusiasm of those who have been 
fired by the conviction that eirenic work is of the greatest possible 
moment in the world of today. 

The chief means of spreading such a movement would be quiet 
missionary effort to convince others of what we hold so strongly 
ourselves, and in this way if God wills it the work will spread. 

But it must be inclusive if it is to be fruitful. Perhaps it is right 
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for Catholics and Anglicans who stand in the Anglo-Catholic 
tradition to make a beginning; but it must not stop there, it must 
aim at including Anglicans of all traditions and Free Churchmen 
and discussion must always start at a deeper theological level than 
that of the nature and authority of the church. For below that 
question lies a more profound one: the nature of dogma, and of 
revelation; the relation of the fact revealed to its formulation 
of scripture, God’s word, to the tradition of the Church which is 
the body of God’s word. The nature of grace which incorporates 
us into the mystical body of God’s Word, the Eternal Son of 
God. 

I dream sometimes of an England where up and down the 
country there will be groups meeting regularly to discuss not 
dogmatic questions only, but in spite of the things that divide 
them, delighting to study the science of prayer as it is known in 
their respective traditions and the scriptures, God’s word, medi- 
tation upon which can so greatly enrich the devout mind. Surely 
in Holy Scripture and the mystical writers there is a unity to be 
found which even now can transcend our sad divisions and if such 
things as I have imagined could become a reality the ground 
would be prepared for the great return of which the Pope spoke 
so movingly in his Christmas Allocution—a return which must 
be based, not on human accommodation or compromise, but ona 
unity in faith and communion which we Catholics believe to be 
already existing in essentials but which still awaits completion—a 
completion which can only be accomplished by the power of 
God's grace. 
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EASTERN TRADITIONS IN CHRISTIANITY 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


HEN | agreed to speak this afternoon I thought it would 

be more useful if I spoke to you personally and infor- 

mally, rather than if 1 attempted to give a set lecture on 
so vast a subject. Besides, | would like to begin by making my own 
standpoint clear, and I can do that more easily if you will let me 
be personal. 

I have great sympathy and great respect for many of those who 
are working towards reunion. But | have never classed myself 
among them, partly this is because ‘reunion’ has never seemed to 
me an immediate and practical problem. Perhaps because, all my 
life, so many of my closest friends have belonged to different 
communions and religions from my own, I can realise what a gulf 
still remains of mutual misapprehension, and how unlikely it is 
that that will be done away with within a space of time measurable 
by the historian. And then I have always consciously avoided the 
use of the term ‘reunion’ since it has seemed to me ambiguous in 
modern English. Possibly | am here influenced by the fact that, 
when | wasa young man, ‘reunion’ was commonly used in England 
in the sense of ‘reunion of the Church’, and that as a phrase is 
incompatible with either the Catholic or the Orthodox concep- 
tion of the Church’s indivisibility. But the need of mutual charity 
will always be an immediate and practical problem. All through 
history in every religion and in every Christian communion there 
have been members who have been infected by the spirit of 
religious intolerance. That spirit of intolerance has been always a 
father of lies leading to calumnies of individuals and to distorted 
travesties of the doctrines of others. It has had its roots deep down 
in the spirit of hatred and has flowered in season into acts of gross 
physical cruelty. To me therefore it has always seemed to be the 
spirit of Antichrist. Of its nature it is disruptive, violating the law 
of justice by denying to others the respect we owe them as a debt, 
denying ultimately those fundamental unities which link us to each 
other. For underlying them all there is the unity of nature that 


NoTE: The Substance of a speech delivered at Blackfriars on 21st 
January 1950 
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exists between all men and women, all equally sons and daughters 
of the same Father, equally brothers and sisters, the children of 
God. Within that single human family there are yet closer groups, 
closer units, and the first is the unity between all the children of 
God who are God-conscious. 

By chance | have had some first-hand experience of Islamic 
countries and I find it hard to understand how any God-conscious 
Christian of any communion can ignore the inner brotherhood 
which links us and the Mahommedan world. ‘Blessed is Allah the 
merciful and the compassionate’. Any Christian who can care for 
St John of the Cross can surely understand the great Sufi mystics, 
and far beyond the mystical tradition of Islam there is the strength 
of popular Islamic religion; the sense of God in whom they too 
live and move and have their being, the practical charity, the 
realisation of man’s individual dignity, yet common brotherhood, 
Again, surely, both Christendom and Islam are linked with the old 
traditions of orthodox Judaism, and with the belief in the trans- 
cendence and omnipotence of Adonai. While the traditions of 
contemplation in the further East apparently so far more alien 
from our own than those of Israel and Islam still witness in the 
beauty of a serene tranquility to the chasm between the contingent 
and the necessary and to the unique, absolute reality of God. 

Again, within that family unity of the God-conscious there is a 
closer group: those who are not only God-conscious but con- 
scious of Christ. Among them there are so many different links 
forged in such different centuries. But nowhere is there so much 
in common as is found between the Catholic and the Orthodox. 
It is only gradually that I have come to realise this. I was brought 
up, as so many Byzantinists have been, on the emphasis of the 
difference between East and West. So many years ago my master 
in Byzantine archaeology said to me that I could never under- 
stand Byzantine civilisation unless I realised that it was something 
as different from our own as that of Classical China. ‘As different 
from our own’—that depends on what we consider to be our own. 
If by our own we mean the world of the modern universities | 
believe it to be true. But the difference between Haghia Sophia 
and modern Oxford is no greater than that between modern 
Oxford and Chartres. But if by our own we mean Chartres, then 
Haghia Sophia is closely linked with it on the same plane. I began 
to see that first in my few glimpses of the great Eastern monasteries, 
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taking notes of the mosaics in the abbey church at Hosios- 
Loukas under Parnassus, or of the paintings in the Vatopedi 
monastery on Mount Athos. Perhaps that provides a clue, perhaps 
the first profound meeting point of the two traditions lies in the 
monastic life. I would no more idealise Orthodox monasticism 
than I would Latin. Both have had their failures and their misfits, 
but in both the same fruition is being sought, within the frame- 
work of the same laws. With the Carthusians and with the monks 
at Athos there is the same conception of the organised contem- 
plative life, the use of the religious vows, the position of the 
abbot, the use of the same psalms for the same end, even the 
similar use of silence. And at a deeper level not only the same 
liturgy but the same sacraments, the same Christ received in the 
same Eucharist on Athos and at Parkminster. 

The details vary and with the centuries grow more divergent. 
The chant at Athos is now far more different from the Gregorian 
than it was four hundred years ago. It is at Athos that it has 
changed. The custom as to the reception of the Sacrament now 
common among Greek Orthodox is different from that common 
in the twentieth-century West. It is in the West that reception has 
become more frequent. But East and West, the fundamentals of 
religious life are still derived from that close spiritual brotherhood 
that linked St Basil and St Benedict. And from that time there has 
descended to our own the common patristic heritage. No Thomist 
should forget the debt of St Thomas to the Greek Fathers. St 
John Damascene was his forerunner and, through the version of 
Burgundius of Pisa, lies as primary source behind much of the 
Summa. It has been calculated that St Thomas quotes the Pseudo- 
Dionysius 1,760 times. He once said that that he would rather 
have St John Chrysostom on St Matthew than the whole town of 
Paris. And as long as the Summa is studied, thoughts from Basil and 
Nazianzen and Nemesios will be part of the Western theological 
inheritance. 

But the links between Catholic and Orthodox go far beyond 
religious life and the conception of hierarchy and priesthood and 
a common patristic past. They extend to every detail of popular 
religion. The invocation of saints, often in the most matter-of-fact 
fashion, the veneration of relics, the popularity of pilgrimage 
shrines, and then transcending them all, that essentially popular 
devotion of all the East, the worship of the Mother of God. The 
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Mother of God, always invoked, always so close at hand. Mother 
to each one of us, as well as Mother of Christ; Panaghia Glyco- 
philousa. 

It is the consciousness of the common Motherhood which 
forms the closest bonds between all Eastern Christians and 
those of our own communion in the West. For the Greeks, in spite 
of the glory of their many saints, are only a part of Eastern Chris- 
tianity. We should never forget the heroic traditions of the 
Christians in Ethiopia who preserved Christianity in Africa 
through so many centuries. Or the Copts in Egypt, or the few 
relics that are left of the once great Nestorian Christianity in 
Mesopotamia and the further East. They were divided from the 
Greeks as from ourselves by the rejection of Chalcedon. But in 
the Ethiopian monasteries at Debra Libanos or Debra Damo the 
same religious life survives and the same unchanging trust in the 
care and protection of the Mother of God. “Our Lady Maryam, 
the Merciful, the Preserver, the Covenant of Mercy.’ 

I have stressed all these links and similarities between Catho- 
licism and the traditions of Eastern Christianity. Of course there 
are differences, contrasts and contradictions. Yet in so far as these 
are differences in spirituality and in the life of prayer, I believe 
they are exaggerated unduly in modern England. I have read that 
there are two notes of Eastern spirituality which are not paralleled 
in the West; one is the conception of Sobornost, and the other is 
the Kenotic Christ, the humiliated Christ. Is that really true: To 
me at least the doctrine of Sobornost in all its beauty and strength 
and validity is surely the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
which is one of the greatest of our common heritages. And the 
Sobor has received its most perfect literary expression in Piers 
Plowman, in the vision of the Common Barn. While the ‘Kenotic 
Christ’ seems a curiously ill-chosen word transferred from 
Lutheran German scriptural theories of the late nineteenth 
century, and applied to a conception as old as Christianity 
itself. It is perhaps significant that the first known icon 
of the humiliated Christ in Russian painting comes from early 
fifteenth-century Novgorod and is most probably derived, 
through the medium of the Hansa painters, from the wounded 
battered Christ on the wall-paintings of fourteenth-century East 
Anglia. Again it is the doctrine of Piers Plowman: 
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‘Piers the Plowman came in all bloody 
Bearing his cross before the common people 
Like in all limbs to the Lord Jesu’. 
By chance I have had to combine two kinds of study, working as 
a Byzantinist and working as a Western medievalist. They are 
two kinds of study not very often combined. And ifI were to take 
the two periods on which I have worked most, the fourteenth 
century in England and the fourteenth century in Greece and 
Constantinople, I think I would note that these two spheres were 
then quite remote from contact, and that the economic factors 
were quite different in each. Because the economic factors are 
different the social structure is different. Because the social structure 
is different the social ideals are different. We shall not find in 
fourteenth-century England any of that cult for the statesman as 
the wise man, or the zest for the conscious dominance of cool and 
temporate mind. We shall find very little of the ideal of knight- 
hood and chivalry in fourteenth-century Constantinople; the 
whole of the attitude towards women is fundamentally divergent. 
So much can be affected by the economic factor in history, but 
not religious truth. The social structure is different, the purely 
spiritual ideals are still the same. Notice how easily we could 
translate back The Cloud of Unknowing into medieval Greek, or 
how easily much of Piers Plowman can pass into Slavonic. 
Because the spiritual ideals were then so similar in both tradi- 
tions, both traditions are still linked because both are conservative 
of their past. In seventeenth-century Russia the priest Avakkum 
was to write of the form of making the sign of the Cross: ‘I hold 
this even unto death as I have received it. It has been laid down 
before us. Let it lie thus unto the age of ages.’ The most subtle 
scholar in the Byzantine renaissance wrote: ‘Even the smallest 
neglect of the traditions leads to complete contempt for dogma.’ 
He had formulated the essential note of Eastern Christianity. 
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THE UNITY OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


IRST of all I must apologise for borrowing the striking 

title from Professor Gilson without intending to present 

the same pattern in the matter of mystical experience as 
he presented in that of the philosophical. In Gilson’s deservedly 
famous work, the author traces the swing of the pendulum in the 
history of philosophy from the pure rationalism which is willing 
to admit ‘two truths’ rather than accept any tutelage from theo- 
logy to that attractive over-simplification which he calls ‘theo- 
logism’ in which all human thought is made theological. The 
unity of such experience is to be found in the constant swing of 
the pendulum along the same path. 

It would be possible to show some similar swing in the realm 
of mysticism from the moralism which leaves no room for passiv- 
ity with God to the excessive passivity of quietism. We might 
begin with St Peter and St Paul or St Ambrose and St Augustine, 
where the seeds of such divergence might be unearthed. But such 
is not the plan of this paper; for the experience to be considered is 
not simply European, nor yet even exclusively Christian. And the 
unity which we hope to disclose is not the uniform motion of the 
pendulum, but the union of synthesis in the central point of 
reality. 

There can be little doubt that there are men not Christian nor 
European whose experiences in the realms of religion, to say 
the least, bear a close resemblance to the experiences described by 
the greatest of Christian mystics. Writers—and many of them are 
not writers only for they have set out to taste the experience as 
well—such as Aldous Huxley and Gerald Heard, or even in 
another direction Ananda Coomaraswamy, have made this abun- 
dantly clear in the last twenty years. Whatever we may think of 
the ‘philosophy’ of the Perennial Philosophy, for which Aldous 


Huxley might have claimed Gilson’s own title, the quotations are 


sufficient to disclose the problem, for they are taken from every | 


sort of religious writer and they are selected to show a single 
pattern. Indeed the advertisement on the dust-jacket of this book 
all but coins the phrase we have chosen as title: “Beneath the 
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revelations of the great world religions, the teaching of the wise 
and holy of all faiths and the mystical experiences of every race 
and age, there lies a basic unity of belief.’ 

Moreover there are many today who have inherited the Chris- 
tian tradition and yet have discarded any specific creed on the 
ground of formalism, and who claim to share in the same basic 
unity of experience. We may instance Warner Allen’s experience 
received during a performance of the Seventh Symphony and 
described in The Timeless Moment. Mr Allen penetrated into ‘the 
heart of the Self’ and there received an experience of union with 
the divine, union with the whole of Reality which he compares 
ta the experiences of Pascal and St Teresa, but which can scarcely 
be called Christian in character. 

In this paper therefore we wish to take up the challenge of 
modern experience regarding the common pattern of higher 
religions (or should we say spiritual religions?) to seek for an ex- 
planation of the phenomena, to hope for a common point of 
union between such religions and so incidentally to help towards 
providing a criterion by which we might be able to judge the 
genuine from the simulated experience. But first of all we must 
clarify our terms. ‘Mystical’ as a precise and accurate term has long 
been attacked for its failure. It still continues however to be used 
by a great variety of people for a great variety of things; and it is 
sometimes more convenient to use a familiar term, and then to 
attempt to invest it with a direct and clear meaning, rather than 
to invent a new one. That which is mystical is that which is be- 
yond attainment by the intellectual powers of man, but beyond 
in the sense of above rather than beneath, an object of those powers 
which is too great for their active capacities, but which is granted 
them as a gift by the higher divine power. All divine teaching 
which is beyond reason is thus mysterious and therefore mystical, 
dealing with divine mysteries which can only be known through 
the passive acceptance of an act of faith. For this reason in the 
realms of practical teaching for leading the good life the mystical 
is distinguished from the ascetical. The self-discipline of a Sufi or 
a Father of the Desert lies within the reach of the will-power and 
mental energy of that Sufi or Desert Father. The detailed exercises 
of Yoga, the fasting and flagellation of the host of Christian saints 

are in themselves the natural activities of determined and powerful 
characters. They are in themselves neither mysterious nor mystical. 
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They may be supernatural in their origin as proceeding from 
virtues infused into the human faculties by special divine power, 
but even so the executive power lies within the realms of normal 
human living. Catharsis is reasonable, at least in so far as it is 
practised by man for his own perfection, though there is of course 
a divine catharsis imposed and carried through by God which is 
therefore mystical and incomprehensible. The crucifixion is mys- 
tical rather than ascetical; it is incomprehensible to reason. But the 
Ignatian Spiritual Exercises are principally ascetical, providing like 
all true asceticism a propedeutic to a mystical life. 

Experience is a far more difficult term to tie down with the 
threads of definition or description. For many people it stands in 
general for consciousness or awareness—the subjective reaction to 
some objective reality which is perceived in some way by the 
subject. But the same people speak of a “conscious experience’, 
thereby, in fact, distinguishing two conceptions. For the experi- 
ence is not conscious; it is the subject that is conscious of an 
experience, which is therefore in itself some objective reality, 
objective at least in so far as it stands outside the self. More than 
this, however, it is generally taken to mean awareness in which 
the whole man is engaged, not simply an intellectual awareness of 
some object of thought, but an awareness which is involved in 
sensation as well as causing some (however slight) psychological 
reaction. Aquinas, who is a sure guide where the ‘common-sense 
view’ is concerned, speaks of experience as being properly a 
matter of sensation, the action of an object on the senses and only 
derivatively to be applied to the spiritual world where the cor- 
poreal and sensible do not enter; so that angels and devils can only 
be said to have experience in a secondary or derived sense of the 
term (I, 55, 8). This first idea of experience does not of course 


exclude the awareness of the spiritual faculties where man is con- | 


cerned, for human experience is of a sort where the object is 
presented to a man with body and soul whose faculties are both 
spiritual and sensible. Thus a human experience as opposed to that 
of an animal is one in which the intellectual part of man combines 
with his corporeal faculties to perceive the object presented. 

It might seem, then, that first of all we have not to consider a 
purely spiritual reality in which the soul alone is involved leaving 
the lower faculties of man unaffected, but rather with the com- 
plete ‘body-soul’ reaction to a mystical reality. For we are 
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considering the approach of the divine to man. But we must avoid 
the idea that mystical experience has anything to do with emo- 
tional feelings except in so far as the spiritual reaction of mind and 
will have some subsequent effect on the emotions. Thus for 
example the senses may be completely overwhelmed by what the 
mind and will are aware of, the object being too closely present 
to the soul itself and remote from the sphere of sensation to allow 
the senses to function. In this way the senses are suspended and the 
mystic suffers that type of mystical experience known as ecstasy. 
But ecstasy is an extraordinary and abnormal experience, and in 
the more perfect and therefore more normal experience of the 
mystic the senses may derive some sense of peace and tranquillity, 
some sweetness or satisfaction from what is happening to the soul 
itself, as the intellectual faculties shed the radiance derived from 
the divine object over the whole man, constituted as he is of these 
two elements. 

But mystical experience cannot be expected until the emotions 
have been mastered, at least to some extent, and the centre or 
essence of the experience lies not in any sense-object, but in some- 
thing which is mystical or mysterious because it is not only beyond 
all sense-knowledge but beyond even the light of human reason. 
Thus St John of the Cross describes one of the highest of these 
experiences: 

‘This feast of the Holy Spirit takes place in the substance of the 
soul, where neither the devil nor the world nor sense can enter; 
and therefore the more interior it is, the more it is secure, sub- 
stantial and delectable; for the more interior it is, the purer it 
is.... Thus the delight and rejoicing of the soul and the spirit is 
the greater herein because it is God that works all this and the soul 
of its own power does naught therein; for the soul can do naught 
of itself, save through the bodily senses, and by their help, from 
which, in this case, the soul is very free and very far removed, its 
only business being the reception of God, who alone can work in 
the depth of the soul, without the aid of the senses, and can move 
the soul therein’. (Living Flame, I, 9. Peers iii, 122). The same sort 
of experience though seen in reverse may perhaps lie behind 
realisation of the Two Loves described by the Arab woman, the 
Sufi Saint Rabi’a:— 

I have loved Thee with two loves, a selfish love and a love that 

is worthy 
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As for the love that is selfish, I occupy therein with remem- 

brance of Thee to the exclusion of all others, 

As for that which is worthy of Thee, therein thou raisest the 

veil that I may see Thee. 

Yet there is no praise to me in this or that. 

But the praise is to Thee whether in this or that. (Quoted 

by Christopher Dawson, Enquiries, p. 166). 
The great difficulty in all this lies in the fact that the language has 
to be that of physical sensations of beauty or of love, while the 
contact with the object is in itself far removed from the senses; 
and at the same time the senses are sometimes granted a share in 
the experience as the joy floods the whole person. Walter Hilton 
continually uses the word ‘feeling’ where he means experience; 
for the soul is first reformed in faith in which there is no im- 
mediate realisation or awareness of union with God, whereas the 
reformation in faith and feeling implies a realisation which is that 
of experience. He does not, however, understand by the word 
‘feeling’ a sensible, emotional reaction to sense phenomena. 

It should be clear from all this that mystical experience is prin- 
cipally and essentially a matter of an awareness of a divine object, 
or better an awareness of the presence of God himself in a manner 
unperceived by those who approach God by reason or by an 
undeveloped faith. It is a question of a knowledge which is not 
merely the exercise of the human faculty of the intellect or a fact 
of ordinary human perception, but is a new type of knowledge 
which is an immediate contact with the inexplicable divinity; 
sensation, feeling, emotion, psychological reaction—all these are 
essentially irrelevant though often present. Maritain has set this 
down in an acceptable and clarified manner : “The phrase “mystical 
experience’ I take... . not in the more or less vague sense (applic- 
able to all kinds of facts more or less mysterious or preternatural 
or even to simple religiosity) but in the sense of an experimental 
knowledge of the depths of God, or of the suffering of divine 
things, leading the soul, by a series of states and transformations 
to the point of realising in the depths of Self the touch of the deity’. 
(Les Degrés du Savoir, p. 490). This description stands for what is 
central and essential in the idea of mystical experience and all the 
other aspects of the question, such as ecstasies, visions, dreams and 
the like which are commonly regarded as coming under this 
eneral heading will be seen to fit into this interpretation. Finally 
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it must be constantly borne in mind that this experimental know- 
ledge is derived from the contact of love, that sort of instinctive 
and direct understanding that exists between those who love each 
other with the love of friendship. The experience is the immediate 
fruit of the loving union of the soul with God. We find this well 
described by Plotinus who first speaks of ‘spiritual intuition’ in the 
apprehension of which the soul has not the power to reason, and 
then goes on to say: “We must not be surprised that that which 
excites the keenest of longings is without any form, even spiritual 
form, since the soul itself, when inflamed with love for it, puts off 
all the form it had, even that which belongs to the spiritual world 

. The Spirit has two powers. By one of them it has a spiritual 
perception of what is within itself, the other is the receptive 
intuition by which it perceives what is above itself. The former is 
the vision of the thinking Spirit, the latter is the Spirit in love. 
(5, 3, 17: 6, 7, 34; 6, 9, 7. Quoted by Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus 
ii, 134-6). 

Having thus at length arrived at a general idea of what we are 
talking about, it is time to consider more analytically the actual 
experience. Perhaps it will not, however, be out of place to con- 
tinue the discussion on a priori grounds so that we may have a 
general scheme into which the facts may be placed. It is necessary 
to clear this tangled tract of land called mysticism and to plough 
it before the seed of experimental facts can be accepted with any 
hope of a constructive fertility. It is clear that if we accept the 
above description of mystical experience there is a vast field of 
religious or even ‘philosophical’ knowledge which remains out- 
side the realms of true mysticism and yet bears the mark of direct 
and intuitive awareness. It is possible for a man to induce certain 
states of mind by various spiritual exercises, which at least in the 
abstract need be no more than natural phenomena, the results 
rather of human action than of divine action, working on the 
passive human intelligence. The innumerable methods of the 
ascent of mount Carmel, the intricate Yoga practices, the austere 
asceticism of the Sufi, all such self-denial and withdrawal from 
transient goods and seeking after the higher permanent things of 
the spirit could lead to a mastery of the flesh and its distracting 
interests so as to enable the mind to work with far greater in- 
tellectual directness. This indeed can be brought about even within 
certain limited fields, so that an artist who disciplines himself in 
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his own field can acquire not only a skill by which he makes things 
well, but even an inspiration by which he sees the beauty of line or 
of sound in an instantaneous and intuitive manner, and yet all the 
time his general moral behaviour may not fit in at all with the 
standards set by human nature itself. And this is still truer when a 
man disciplines himself not only as an artist but as a man. It is 

possible for him to induce a state of sublimation. Thus we may 
take Professor Jung’s description of the Sutra of the Meditation on 
Amitayus. Having quoted from the sixteen meditations of this 
Yoga he begins to comment: 

‘The exercise begins with the concentration on the setting sun. 
In southern latitudes the intensity of the radiation of the setting 
sun is so strong that a few moments of gazing at it suffice to 
create an intense after-impression.... As is well-known there is 
one method of hypnosis which consists in fixating a shining 
object.... On the other hand (this fixation) should not have a 
soporific effect, inasmuch as a “meditation” of the sun must 
accompany the fixation. This meditation consists in a reflective 
thinking, a “making clear”, in fact in a realisation of the sun, its 
form, its characteristics, its meanings.’ (‘On the Psychology of 
Eastern Meditation’ in Art and Thought, p. 173). And so Professor 
Jung continues to expound this method of intensifying meditation, 
‘which culminates in Samadhi, the highest ecstasy and enlighten- 
ment’. Now according to our definition of mystical experience 
it is not a thing to be obtained by human exercises however 
intense and however concentrated upon the one divine object, 
but it is a suffering, an acceptance of a divine object, the acceptance 
of a gift which hangs far beyond the human reach and towards 
which a man must be lifted by divine power before it can be his. 
And this principle must be applied to all ascetic practice. 

Nevertheless it is possible that a man having induced by his own 
activity a receptive state may be given a direct and experimental 
knowledge of the divine object, for asceticism in itself is designed 
to prepare the way for the possibility of a divine activity. But here 
again, looking at the experience in the rarified atmosphere of 
abstraction it is possible that a man should have a natural experi- 
ence of some aspect of God in so far as the object of which he 
becomes immediately aware is a mysterium naturale. God as the 
Creator, or as the author of all Beauty or the source of all Good- 
ness could present himself to the intellectual faculties of man in 
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such a way that he would suffer divine things without bcing 
aware of the essence of divine things. It would be possible to 
interpret the philosophic ecstasy of Socrates as that of a ‘natural 
mystic’, and history is full of figures whom we might be tempted 
to call ‘mystics of nature’. By ‘natural mystic’, therefore, I do not 
mean one who, by temperament and psychological formation, is 
disposed in himself to be passive and receptive and so more natur- 
ally apt to receive these experiences. This indeed must be taken 
into account, for it is an evident and undisputed fact. But by 
‘natural mystic’ in this context I mean one who receives some 
immediate and experimental ‘illumination’ from a source which 
is still within the created sphere of reality. 

‘Sometimes’, writes Pére de Grandmaison, ‘during the contem- 
plation of a work of art, or while listening to a melody, the effort 
to understand relaxes, and the soul simply delights itself in the 
beauty which it divines.... or merely a memory, a word, a line 
of Dante or Racine shooting up from the obscure depths of our 
soul, seizes hold of us, “recollects” and penetrates us. After this 
experience we know no more than we did, but we have the 
impression of understanding a little something that before we 
hardly knew, of tasting a fruit at the rind of which we have 
scarcely nibbled’. (Quoted by Abbé Bremond, in Prayer und Poetry, 
pp. 89-90). 

In contradistinction to all such natural experiences there is the 
supernatural cause which comes with grace, the soul having been 
raised to a higher level altogether in which alone the heights of 
true and integral mysticism are to be found. God in himself, in his 
intimate life, touches the soul; and the soul, which can only be 
aware of such a contact in its intellective faculties which are the 
seat of awareness, is given a new and experimental knowledge of 
the divine, is gathered into a unity where God is known not by 
reason and discussion nor yet by vision but by this mysterious 
touch of his presence. Such a soul cannot achieve this state, he 
cannot stretch forth his faculties and seize God in this way. God 
seizes the soul which knows it is captive and recognises the divine 
passio—patiens divina. There is, of course, a wide realm of super- 
natural activity in which the man who has received the new life 
is not in any specifically mystical state or receiving any mystical 
experiences. All his ordinary moral life is changed by grace so that 
his virtues are not merely acquired by the exercise of his own 
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power but are infused by the direct action of God. His whole 
ascetic life will therefore be gracious, with the exception of the 
sins which are certain to appear from time to time—but this is 
not necessarily mystical. 

‘Therefore’, says Hilton, ‘it is speedful that we know the gifts 
that are given us of God, that we may work in them, for by these 
we shall be saved : as some by bodily works and by deeds of mercy, 
some by g great bodily penance, some by sorrow and weeping for 
their sins al their lifetime, some by preaching and teaching, some 
by divers graces and gifts of devotion shall be saved and come to 
bliss.’ (Scale 1, 41). 

These various activities are divine gifts, coming down from 
heaven; they are gracious, but they do not bring a new experi- 
mental knowledge of the intimate being of God. It is only when 
all the barriers are broken down and the soul is left naked and 
exposed to the direct activity of God that the truly supernatural 
mystical experience can take place. The gracious ascetic practices 
are ruled by the choice and determination of man, for God’s gifts 
of virtue are habits which a man can exercise at will. But the 
gracious and direct acceptance of the divine presence depends en- 
tirely upon the immediate choice and determination of God. 
Perhaps this is suggested by this Persian gem: 

‘The lover knocks at the door of the Beloved, and a voice 
replies from within: “Who is there’? “It is I’, he said; and the 
voice replied: “There is no room for thee and me in this house”. 
And the door remained shut. Then the lover returned to the 
desert, and fasted and prayed in solitude. After a year he came 
back, and knocked once more at the door. Once more the voice 
asked: “Who is there”? He replied: “It is thyself”. And the door 
opened to him.’ (Quoted by Bremond, Prayer and Poetry, p. 141). 

When the door does open and the soul is presented to the Infinite 
Presence, then all the rest of man is supernaturalised from the 
centre outward. The phenomena of the experience, the redolence 
of the sweet Presence pouring out from the inner cell of the divine 
nuptuals and pervading the entire man, all this is natural in itself, 
but supernatural as the schoolmen say quoad modum. The indi- 
vidual’s psyche which is the centre of so many of his more per- 
sonal characteristics is now tinged with the divine, revealed per- 
haps in dreams or visions of which we read so frequently in the 
prophets of the Bible and the greatest spiritual writers. But it is 
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also possible that the phenomena and the movements of the 
psyche and the sensitive soul are natural in origin as well as in 
essence. Thus we find many supposed miracles at Lourdes being 
subjected to the test as to whether they are naturally explicable 
since they are all natural in essence. A miracle of healing is super- 
natural only quoad modum. Similarly all the accessories of mysti- 
cism are at best supernatural quoad modum. 

How then can we discover whether a mystic is genuine and 
whether by genuine we should mean supernatural or whether a 
genuine mystical experience can also be merely natural—a new 
form of natural knowledge? This is the crux of the whole matter 
and without an answer to this it is not much use considering the 
facts of similarity of Christian mystical experience, be it Protestant 
or Catholic, with the mysticism of Sufi or Brahma. 

We have been speaking mostly in the abstract in which the 
possibility of a natural mysticism can be maintained with at least 
a certain show of reason. But in the concrete the situation alters 
entirely. Abbé Bremond has already suggested this and his words 
are worth quoting at some length. 

‘Strictly speaking, in the historic order in which we are placed, 
the order of redemption, there is no “natural mysticism’. All 
men have the same supernatural end, the beatific vision. A pagan 
of the days before Christ, or of our own, if saved—and he can be 
saved—has the same essential recompense as the canonised saints. 
From which it follows that all the help God gives us has for its 
supreme end to lead us to the beatific vision. On the other hand, 
how can we fail to recognise in authentic inspirations so many 
helps foreseen and willed by God from all eternity, so many 
“means of salvation”—in fact so many “graces”? We know, 
moreover, that Christ having died for all, the grace of conversion 
is denied to no one.’ (Prayer and Poetry, pp. 104-5, n. 3). 

The Church commonly teaches that God does not deny his grace 
to those who do what good they can, who do what in them lies. 
So that it is a concrete impossibility for a man on this earth to be 
purely naturally good. He will either be a sinner turned away from 
God, immersed in nature in a way, but corrupting the good things 
of nature in his aversion from the Creator of nature—good only 
in bits, moral as it were by accident. Or he will be in a state of 
grace, having sought to do good and having thus been made 
lovable by the divine act which descends upon him unsolicited and 
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entirely unmerited to give him the gift of divine life and super- 
natural activity. There is a strange article in the Summa of St 
Thomas in which he shows that the first human act of a non- 
baptised child reaching the age of reason is either a choice of the 
good in which he is justified, ic. to say God co-operates in 
bestowing grace on the child, or the action is a mortal sin, a 
complete aversio a Deo flowing from the state of original sin. 

“When the child begins to have the use of his reason’, St Thomas 
says, ‘he is no longer altogether excused from venial and mortal 
sin. But first of all what comes to one to think about is to deliber- 
ate concerning himself; and if he sets himself in order towards his 
proper end, through grace there follows the remission of original 
sin.’ (L-II, 89, 6). 

Although this passage offers psychological difficulties regarding 
the initial rational act, the first truly intellectual awareness of the 
child, in its positive doctrine it quite clearly supports the teaching 
that God gives his grace to anyone who does the good he can. 

From the very first moment of reason, therefore, every rational 
being has a chance of grace and salvation. If he misses his oppor- 
tunity he falls into sin, having turned away from God. In the latter 
case there is evidently no opportunity for any true mystical 
experience, however many incidentally good actions that man 
may perform. But as regards the man who had been justified by 
this first infusion of sanctifying grace there is no reason why he 
should not co-operate with the gift and thus growing in grace and 
wisdom attain to gracious heights of prayer and union. By grace 
he has been put into direct touch with the intimate life of God— 
quia gratia secundum sui rationem conjungit hominem summo bono, 
quod est Deus (I-Il, 112, 4)—he has received the semen gloriae. 
Moreover if the man thus justified adopts an ascetical way of life 
such as we read of in the lives of the Arabian mystics or practices 
himself in the spiritual exercises of the Yogi, there are many 
reasons why he should be able to reach the threshold of divine 
illumination and be ready for that divine touch which is essentially 
supernatural. His ascetic practices themselves will have been gra- 
cious, that is to say non-attachment will have been no empty 
human vacuum but the result of divine virtue—and he will be 
freed from the fleshly entanglements of the passions and emotions 
which raise a heavy barrier against divine action. The man who 
has mastered himself with the assistance of divine grace will be 
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ready for God to master him in the closest union, the perfection 
of divine grace. 

For the Christian the conclusion to this line of reasoning is 
obvious and unavoidable, for Christ the Incarnate Word of God 
is the redeemer of all mankind and God never deals with any 
individual soul except through Christ. The New Testament dis- 
pensation clearly acknowledges the source of all the graces and-of 
the entire organisation of men in respect to God as in the Incarnate 
Word. He is the one and only mediator, and the Father bestows 
grace on an individual man because the nature of man has been 
ennobled by the hypostatic union. And if grace comes to man 
through Christ, all gracious prayers and activities return to God 
through Christ. The soul is drawn into the embrace of God per 
Christum Dominum nostrum. This is clearly the Christian teaching: 

‘Therefore as by the offence of one, unto all men to condem- 
nation: so also by the justice of one, unto all men to justification 
of life.’ (Romans, 5, 18). “This is the stone which was rejected by 
you the builders: which is become the head of the corner: Neither 
is there salvation in any other. For there is no other name under 
heaven given to men, whereby we must be saved.’ (Acts 4, 11-12). 

And if this is so, then the unity of which we speak, the unity of 
mystical experience, is unity in Christ, a unique Christian mys- 
ticism. For the source of grace in the perfection of which the 
mystic receives the divine touch is one and unique, achieved by 
the redemption in the incarnate Word of God. The origin is one. 
But also the end is one, for each and every mystic in so far as he is 
living in grace is directed towards the beatific vision, which is the 
fulfilment of these moments of union while still on earth. Yet he 
is approaching that goal in Christ—per ipsum, cum ipso, et in ipso. 

One source per Christum—and one end—per Christum—that 
makes a perfect pattern and reveals a perfect unity. Perhaps it is a 
little unfair to choose as an example to support this claim the final 
scene in the life of great mystic al-Hallaj; for al-Hallaj must at 
least unconsciously have been indebted to the New Testament for 
a great deal of experience. But at least he was not a baptised 
Christian or a member of a Christian Church. Yet we find him at 
the moment before he is actually crucified in Bagdad (a.p.922) 
uttering this beautiful prayer: 

‘O Lord, I beseech thee to make me thankful for the grace that 
thou hast bestowed upon me in concealing from the eyes of other 
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men what thou hast revealed to me of the splendours of thy 
radiant countenance which is without a form, and in making it 
lawful for me to behold the mysteries of thy inmost conscience 
which thou hast made unlawful to other men. And these thy 
servants who are gathered to slay me, in zeal for thy religion and 
in desire to win thy favour, pardon them and have mercy upon 
them; for verily if thou hadst revealed to them that which thou 
hast revealed to me, they would not have done what they had 
done; and if thou hadst hidden from me that which thou hadst 
hidden from them I should not have suffered this tribulation. 
Glory unto thee in whatsoever thou doest, and glory unto thee in 
whatsoever thou willest.’ (Quoted by Dawson. Enquiries p. 162-3). 
The common criticism that non-Christian mysticism does not 
take into account the Cross of Christ could not be levelled against 
al-Hallaj. The authentic mark of the cross seems to mark his 
experiences, not merely in the factual identity of death by cruci- 
fixion but also in the spirit of sacrificial abandonment to the divine 
will of which the crucifixion was the fulfilment. 

From the Christian point of view, therefore, the unity discern- 
able in the writings of the greatest lights of the world religions is 
not one which lies behind the various religions; the same thing to 
be reached either by way of Christ or by way of Buddha or in the 
Sufi interpretation of the Prophet. That is where we must differ 
vigorously from Heard’s Eternal Gospel or Huxley’s Perennial 
Philosophy. These modern mystics would challenge the uniqueness 
of the Christian way. But if they would look at the facts objec- 
tively and think of mystical experience less in terms of what 
happens to the subject of the experience and more in terms of the 
unique object of that experience they might understand the claims 
of Christ, the Way, the Truth, the Life. Granted that Christ taught 
a true religion, then it must be the only religion, and the experi- 
ences if genuine in any other religion must come from him the 
revealer of the One God. The Christian is not dismayed at finding 
so much similarity among the other great world-religions. That 
similarity is what he would expect, for God is unique and his will 
is changeless. In this changeless will he has fashioned the whole 
universe round the Incarnation and the Redemption; the whole 
of nature is groaning and travailing, waiting for the redemption 
and that expectancy and instinctive understanding of the Way of 
God is inevitable in human nature fashioned by the Father in 
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terms of the Incarnate Son. The Christian claims that the other 
religions can only show in fragmentary and uncertain fashion the 
grains of Truth they have received by devious means from the 
Word, who is made flesh. And an objective comparison of the 
various mystical writings and experiences outside Christianity 
seems to suggest that the true heights of divine love and union arc 
but fitfully and dimly experienced. This seems to be borne out by 
Christopher Dawson in his study on Islamic Mysticism (Enquiries, 
pp- 159-190); and as a rule the western reader needs to use very 
dextcrously and vigorously the spiritual interpretation to be able 
to discover any true mysticism in the most elevated writings of 
the other great world religions. The Catholic of course would go 
further and say that the Catholic Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ from whom all mystical graces emanate and in whom the 
Catholic is fully—cxternally and internally—incorporated, reveals 
the most unmistakable marks of genuine mysticism. The sustained 
and integrated ‘mystical systems’, if we may so term them, of St 


John of the Cross or Walter Hilton do not seem to exist in other 


religions and if we compare the great variety of texts cited by 
Huxley in Perennial Philosophy we are struck by the predominance 
and the clarity of the Catholic writers. 

| would not in any way belittle the great Protestant and non- 
Christian writers and their contribution to spiritual literature, | am 
not implying that their experience of union with the divine is a 
false experience. But | would say that if their experiences arc 
genuine then they derive from the grace of Christ obtained for 
mankind on the Cross and they lead the mystic to the one and 
only heaven of the beatific vision, enveloped by the Church 
triumphant, the Mystical Body of Christ, whole and unspotted, 
without wrinkle or blemish. The matter is one of hypothesis—if 
they are genuine. How to discover whether this condition is 
realised or no is difficult, for as we have seen all the phenomena 
attached to an experience of this sort are of themselves natural. 
The facts can be tested by the psychologist or the prophet, but 
these facts are only the outpourings into the rest of a man’s being 
of the loving contact with God in the apex of his soul which all 
mystics admit is of itself indescribable. It is gracious, it is beyond 
words, it is the infinite Godhead himself embracing the soul. 
Criteria for judging of the genuineness of an experience are 
therefore difficult to come by. It requires a special revelation from 
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God to convince any man that he is certainly in a state of grace, 
For St Thomas the mystical experience itself is not sufficient to 
give the mystic himself a certain knowledge of his gracious state, 
The statement is interesting in particular to the present subject: 

‘Things are known conjecturally by signs; and thus anyone 
may know he has grace when he is conscious of delighting in 
God, and of despising worldly things, and inasmuch as a man is 
not conscious of any mortal sin. ... whoever reccives (the hidden 
manna) knows by experiencing a certain sweetness, which he who 
does not receive it does not experience’? (I-II, 112, 5). 

He cannot know with surety without God’s telling him. His 
feelings may indicate that he loves God supernaturally, but his 
feelings are no sure guide in the matters of the spirit. The nearest 
we can reach to a standard of judgment in this matter, is that of 
the effects on the man’s life of the experiences which he claims. 
If he shows in his behaviour a very high, a supernatural and 
possibly heroic form of love for God and for other men, then we 
are led to suppose that the great union of love of his soul with 
God is bearing fruit in loving actions. We have seen this mani- 
festly portrayed in the life and death of al-Hallaj. The same mark 
is to be found a little less clearly in the lite of Plotinus, while the 
whole organisation of the Buddhist cight-fold path to Nirvana 
suggests that when carried out fully, it must lead to an heroic 
form of love, though Nirvana itself is by definition beyond 
experience and really outside the subject of this paper. 

But though we cannot with certainty judge the graces or their 
absence in the soul of anyone, be he Catholic, Protestant or 
Mohammedan, we can, to a certain extent, (conjecturaliter is St 
Thomas’s word) discern this gift through the fruits of their out- 
ward action, as Ruysbroek says :— 

‘Pure love frees a man from himsclf and trom his acts. If we 
would know this in ourselves, we must yield to the divine, the 
innermost sanctuary of ourselves.... Hence comes the impulse 
and urgency towards active righteousness and virtue, for “love 


cannot be idle’. The spirit of God, moving within the power of 
p g P 


man, urges them outward in just and wise activity.’ (Flowers of a 
Mystic Garden. Quoted by Inge, Plotinus ii, 182). 


Such criteria should help considerably 1 in judging of the origin of 


the experiences of any mystic. But it is not the purpose of this 
paper to try to apply the criteria to any individual mystic. | 
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would merely strengthen that a posteriori approach by insisting on 
the a priori principles which I have already stated—particularly 
that of the possibility of divine, sanctifying grace for every single 
individual from the age of reason onwards. And before concluding 
it will be as well to recall the Christian teaching that every man 
is made in the image of the Trinity, so that the foundations of truc 
mysticism are laid from the first moment of his creation. More- 
over, the well-worn tag that the soul is naturally Christian (anima 
naturaliter Christiana) contains a metaphysical truth if we relate the 
individual soul actually in existence with the concrete will of God, 
changeless and all love, which has fashioned and is fashioning the 
soul in the image of his incarnate Word, in whom all things are 
made. The soul, naturally Christian, begins to choose the natural 
good it perceives and God rejoins by imparting Christian grace 
which justifies the soul and establishes the actual, supernatural 
image of Christ—and this even if the soul knows not Christ and 
perhaps by a paradox attacks the outward showing of Christ. 

It will not be unfair to apply some of the final words of Hilton's 
Scale of Perfection to this universality of Christian mysticism. He 
had in mind only those who were externally members of the 
Church. But on the principles we have tried to establish these 
words may apply to all who have grace. 

‘He that hath this grace in prayer asketh not whereupon he shall 
set the point of his thought. For the soul is turned into the cyes 
and sharply beholdeth the face of Jesus, and is made sure that it is 
Jesus that it feeleth and seeth. | mean not Jesus as he is in himself in 
fulness of his blessed Godhead; but 1 mean Jesus as he will show 
him to a clean soul holden in body, after the cleanness that it hath.’ 
(Scale ii, 42, p. 375). 

And: ‘For cach and every gracious knowing of soothfastness 
felt with inly savour and ghostly delight, is a privy whisper of 


Jesus to the ear of a clean soul.’ (id. id. 46, p. 397). 


This is the genuine illumination flowing from the gift of divine 
love, stripped of all its accessories, independent a the senses, 
though often graciously condescending to shed its ]ustre on them 
as well, the illumination of the Word inhabiting x the soul, in whom 
is to be sought the only secure unity of mystical experience. 
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THE SPIRIT IN NONCONFORMIST SPIRITUALITY 
H. Francis Davis 


T is the object of these papers neither to find differences nor 
to apologise for them, but to pause for a while to consider 
how far they really exist. We wish to learn to appreciate 

something of another’s point of view without sacrificing anything 
we treasure as true ourselves. Is truth different for different men: 
Or is it vital to some men and a matter of little concern to others: 
Or are our differences questions purely of emotion or feeling or 
of the company we like to keep? If we answer negatively to these 
questions, then differences between sincere people must be mainly 
questions of misunderstanding. We cannot hope here to heal a 
schism, but something will be gained if we can help to remove one 
stumbling-block. This is worth while, even if the stumbling-block 
be small or mainly a legacy of the past. 

[am confining myself to a doctrine which was at one time con- 
sidered vital, especially among Methodists. And, though it may be 
less considered today, it has its intrinsic interest as well as being a 
doctrine that might be revived in any back-to-the-Reformation 
movement. I refer to the Lutheran doctrine of assurance of grace, 
referred to usually by Wesley in Pauline terms as the Inward 
Witness of the Spirit. 1 do not know whether the Wesleyans used 
to regard this as a peculiar Protestant doctrine, but it is certain that 
Luther himsclf looked upon it as such. It was to him part of his 
justification of his big step in rejecting the external authority of the 
Catholic Church and was further dictated by his desire to gain an 
interior feeling of peace with God more vividly felt than any 
assurance such as Catholics normally seek and find in their sacra- 
ments. They all felt confirmed in their appeal to assurance by such 
Pauline passages as the one, “The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit, that we are the children of God.’ They made it part and 
parcel of their doctrine of justification by faith or confidence that 
Christ had washed away their individual personal sins. 

As regards the motive of emancipation from external ecclesias- 
tical authority, we should say that this was perhaps the occasion 
or cause of their expectation of an inner witness of the Spirit, but 
there is no necessary connection. Naturally a Catholic could not 
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in conscience allow that authority and the Spirit are mutually 
exclusive alternatives. Internal guidance by the Spirit is as much in 
harmony with external authority of the Church as soul is in har- 
mony with the body. The Church without the Spirit would be a 
lifeless corpse; the individual member of the Church without any 
individual guidance would be a dead member. There is no more 
opposition between these correlatives than between the visible 
authority of Christ in his lifetime and the internal guidance of the 
spirit in his followers. For the Catholic the general authority of the 
Church is none other than Christ’s authority, and Christ's Spirit 
in a sense informs both the whole body and each of its members. 

The Protestant who has not yet learnt to accept this position 
sympathetically will be tempted to object, ‘Why have interior 
guidance if exterior will suffice’: or, possibly, ‘If there are two 
voices, sooner or later they will clash.’ These objections are mean- 
ingless to the understanding Catholic; the first, because it appears 
to be God’s universal system of ruling to guide men partly by the 
voice within each man’s breast and partly by the teaching and 
government of others. Though all authority is from God, there 
are external channels of his inspiration as well as internal, and the 
two work in harmony in so far as they are channels of that 
inspiration. This gives the solution to the second problem. Two 
voices do not contradict, as long as they proceed from the same 
source. 

But, to return to the interior voice of the Spirit, is the Catholic 
doctrine of the ‘indwelling Spirit’ really in opposition to the 
evangelical doctrine of the ‘inward witness’? It is often assumed by 
both sides that the Catholic has been committed by the decisions 
of Trent to reject this doctrine of ‘assurance’. In consequence, 
Catholics are apt to think it heresy, while Protestants regard its 
rejection as another example of Catholic materialism or authori- 
tarianism, impatient of any purely spiritual influence of God in the 
heart. Both these opinions are unjust. 

The Fathers at Trent did set out to condemn this ‘Protestant’ 
doctrine en bloc, as it were, as being essentially one with the general 
Protestant rejection of the visible Church and its authority. But, 
on closer examination in the debates before the final definition, it 
was found that the doctrine was not necessarily contrary to Cath- 
olic teaching. There were even found to be a number of Augus- 
tinians and others taking part in the Council who held quite 
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definitely the doctrine that some sort of personal assurance was a 
common privilege of good Christians. In the end the Council 
carefully avoided appearing to condemn the doctrine except in a 
clearly unbalanced and extreme form. Such a form was that of 
many Calvinists that, unless one were able to declare with cer- 
tainty that one was saved, one lacked trust in Christ and conse- 
quently could not be regarded as one of the redeemed. Others 
declared that, if once one did receive this interior unhesitating 
certainty, there was no longer any chance of one’s being lost. In 
other words, you were confirmed in your justification. On this 
view, we are told that Cromwell consoled himself on his death- 
bed on the grounds that he knew that at one time at least he had 
felt this certainty. For the upholders of such a view to suggest that 
anything clse was necessary on the part of man would be to intro- 
duce a doctrine of salvation by works. It was only these extreme 
views, held by very few in this country today, that were con- 
demned by Trent. Trent refused to condemn the man who 
trembled for his own salvation as though he were guilty of in- 
fidelity, provided, of course, his trembling was duc, not to mis- 
trust of Christ, but to mistrust of one’s own faithfulness to him. 
Trent wished further to condemn the Calvinistic notion of a 
predestination so independent of free will that nothing I can do 
can cause me to lose heaven, once | have been justified. 

One does not have to read a great deal of the writings of the 
greatest Nonconformist spiritual authors to realise that such ex- 
treme views were unusual among them. In fact it would, I think, 
be impossible to argue that they ever formed part of the official 
teaching of any great Nonconformist body of our country. I have 
little personal acquaintance with most of their writings, but at 
least have had a long-standing interest in John Wesley. He began 
by accepting the doctrine in its Lutheran form from the Moravians, 
and he was in some considerable anxiety himself until he ex- 
perienced a conversion to a feeling of certainty or assurance of his 
own salvation. His recording of this occurrence has often been 
related. It was on 24th May, 1738. ‘I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation: and 
an assurance was given me, that he had taken away my sins, even 
mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.’ 

The two Wesleys hymned their conversion in the words: 
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O how shall I the goodness tell, Father, which Thou to me hast 

showed? 

That La child of wrath and hell, | should be called a child of 

God, 

Should know, should feel my sins forgiven, Blest with this 

antepast of heaven. 

At the time this conversion relieved the Wesleys of a great load. 
They could at last feel they had true faith, so it seemed, since, 
without this sort of assurance, they felt they would be distrusting 
Christ. 

Yet it is not certain that this view ever commended itself fully 
to John Wesley. He was frequently attacked for what people took 
to be his doctrine in this matter, and especially for predestination- 
ism. The latter charge he promptly repelled by insisting that he 
had never taught ‘assurance of salvation’, but only ‘assurance of 
faith’. People said he was giving people a false and presumptuous 
feeling of security. This he rebutted, saying that he did not regard 
it as either impossible or wrong for a man in a state of grace 
occasionally to feel worried about his condition. He further 
willingly admitted the possibility of a completely false sense of 
security. But he usually insisted that it was normal for Christians 
to feel confident about being in God’s good favour, about having 
had their sins forgiven. They attacked him for introducing a doc- 
trine that was not scriptural. He admitted that the word was 
unscriptural, and that he rarely used it for that reason. But he con- 
sidered that some degree of divinely given confidence and peaceful 
security was definitely taught in the scriptures, and that further 
this was commonly, if implicitly, accepted by the early Fathers. 

It will be helpful here to quote from a letter written by Wesley 
to Dr Rutherforth on 28th March, 1768: ‘I come now to your 
particular objections. I begin with the subject of your third charge 

—assurance; because what | have to say upon this head will be 
comprised in a few words. Some are fond of the expression: | 
am not; I hardly ever use it. But I will simply declare (having 
neither leisure nor inclination to draw the saw of controversy con- 
cerning it) what are my present sentiments with regard to the 
thing which is usually meant thereby. 

I believe a few, but very few, Christians have an assurance from 
God of everlasting salvation; and that is the thing which the 
Apostle terms the plerophory or full assurance of faith. 
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| believe a consciousness of being in the favour of God (which 
| do not term plerophory, or full assurance, since it is frequently 
weakened, nay, perhaps interrupted, by returns of doubt or fear) 
is the common privilege of Christians fearing God and working 
righteousness. 

Yet I do not affirm there are no exceptions to this general rule. 
Possibly some may be in the favour of God, and yet go mourning 
all the day long. But | believe this is usually owing either to dis- 
order of body or ignorance of the gospel promises. 

Therefore | have not for many years thought a consciousness of 
acceptance to be essential to justifying faith. 

And after | have thus explained myself once for all, 1 think 
without any evasion or ambiguity, | am sure without any self- 
contradiction, I hope all reasonable men will be satisfied. And 
whoever will still dispute with me on this head must do it for 
disputing’s sake.’ 

This view corresponds well to what we find in Wesley’s ser- 
mons, notably in that on the Witness of the Spirit. In this sermon 
Wesley argues that our own conscience tells us how we delight 
and rejoice in God with a humble joy, a holy delight and an 
obedient love; how we recognise the working of the Holy Spirit 
within us, and through that working know that we are God’s 
children. But Wesley knows enough about the human heart to 
warn his listeners against the false presumptuousness by which a 
sinner often claims to be in the grace of God. “Discover thyself, 
thou poor self-deceiver !—thou who art confident of being a child 
of God; thou who sayest, “I have the witness in myself,” and there- 
fore defiest all thy enemies. Thou art weighed in the balance and 
found wanting; even in the balance of the sanctuary. The word 
of the Lord hath tried thy soul, and proved thee to be reprobate 
silver. Thou art not lowly of heart; therefore thou hast not 
received the Spirit of Jesus unto this day. Thou art not gentle and 
meek; therefore thy joy is nothing worth: it is not joy in the 
Lord. Thou dost not keep his commandments: therefore thou 
lovest him, neither art thou partaker of the Holy Ghost. It is 
consequently as certain and as evident, as the oracles of God can 
make it, his Spirit doth not bear witness with thy spirit that thou 
art a child of God. O cry unto him that the scales may fall off thine 
eyes; that thou mayest know thyself as thou art known; that thou 
mayest receive the sentence of death in thyself, till thou hear the 
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voice that raises the dead, saying, “Be of good cheer: thy sins are 
forgiven; thy faith hath made thee whole’.’ 

There is perhaps nothing of the doctrine in this sermon or in the 
sermon on the witness of one’s own spirit that could not be 
preached to a Catholic audience. 

The Council of Trent does, it is true, say that we cannot be 
certain with the certainty of faith that we have grace; but the faith 
of Trent is different from the faith of the Reformers. ‘Trent uses 
faith in its Catholic sense as an intellectual free assent to the truths 
revealed by God through his Church. God has never revealed 
publicly that this or that individual is at this or that moment in a 
state of grace. That God could reveal it privately, the Council 
does not deny. Neither Wesley nor any others assert that my 
salvation has been explicitly revealed. They usually use faith in a 
sufficiently wide sense to make it apply at times to what we regard 
as hope or love. They do not say that we must believe by divine 
faith (in the Catholic sense) that we are saved, but that we must 
put such implicit trust and confidence in the power of Christ’s 
merits to save us (however great our sins) that we can say we are 
certain that he has forgiven us and received us to himself. Such a 
certainty is an inner feeling or conviction in our hearts. Moreover, 
he does not say we are saved by the feeling of certainty that we 
have faith, but by the faith itself. So that if—exceptionally—we 
possess the faith without the certainty, we are none the less God’s 
friends. 

You may say, if this is all Wesley meant why was he so con- 
cerned to establish personal assurance or feeling of conversion? At 
first he was probably persuaded that it was a necessary condition 
of grace. But he later came to defend the doctrine principally for 
ethical reasons. His sermons on the Witness of the Spirit and on the 
Witness of our own Spirit are examples of this. He begins the first 
with a warning against subjectivism. ‘How many vain men, not 
understanding what they spake, neither whereof they affirmed, 
have wrested this scripture to the great loss, if not the destruction, 
of their souls! How many have mistaken the voice of their own 
imagination for this witness of the Spirit of God, and thence idly 
presumed they were children of God, while they were doing the 
works of the devil.’ His hearers must then beware of false security. 
They must none the less value the true security which God has 
given them and thank him for it. 
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To show how far Catholic spiritual writers are from rejecting 
such inward security it might be useful to refer to some of our 
greatest Catholic saints and their convictions of the importance to 
them of what Wesley would call the Inward Witness. Take, for 
instance, the great St Teresa of Avila. We read in the thirty-fourth 
chapter of her life how one night she was greatly troubled during 
her prayers, wondering whether she had imeuseedl God’s enmity, 

‘I could not be sure if |. were in grace or no—not that I wanted to 
be sure, but I wanted to die, so as to find myself no longer in a life 
in which I was not sure if | were dead or alive. For there could be 
no worse death for me than to think I had offended God, and my 
distress about this caused me great depression: then I felt quite 
happy again. I soon learned that I might safely take comfort and 
be certain that I was in grace, since my love for God was so strong 
and His Majesty was working x these favours in my soul, and, of his 
compassion, giving it feclings which he would never give to a soul 
that was in Ao sin.’ This is merely one among many passages. 
Elsewhere St Teresa tells us she cannot understand how we can be 
as courageous as we need to be in the spiritual life unless we realise 
we are in grace. Frequently she consoles the sisters that they need 
not fear the feeling of security that God often gives them. She 
warns them, as Wesley did, that they must learn to distinguish 
between the false sense of security that comes from the evil one 
and the true one that comes from God. The marks distinguishing 
true from false are similar in St Teresa to those given by Wesley. 
For both the true interior voice is proved by the exterior marks 
of godliness in our lives. He that thinks to hear an interior voice, 
while his life is proud and ungodly, is deceiving himself. On the 
other hand St Teresa knows that many good people are not given 
the security which is so helpful when God is pleased to bestow it. 
‘For, though it cannot be devoid of grace, since despite all this 
torment it does not offend God, and wold not do so for anything 
upon earth, yet this grace is buried so deeply that the soul seems 
not to feel the smallest spark of any love for God, nor has it ever 
done so. If it has done anything good, or His Majesty has granted 
it any favour, the whole thing seems to it like a dream or a fancy: 
all it knows for certain is that it has sinned.’ 

St Francis of Sales is another of our great Catholic saints who 
teaches that a feeling of peace and security should be a normal 
condition in those who are really growing in their union with 
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God. He warns souls of the danger of refusing to accept the 
consolations God thus sends us and in falling back into a state of 
despondency. 

To appeal to a name even greater in theology, St Thomas of 
Aquinas himself allows a high degree of moral certainty of the 
xood soul’s state before God. He calls it conjectural certainty. In 
explaining Romans, viii, 16, he says that this voice of the Spirit 
‘bears witness, not by an external voice audible to men, as the 
Father witnessed to his Son (Mt. 3), but by the effect of filial love 
which he causes in us’. Notice that for St Thomas it is not just a 
question of the voice of our private conscience telling us we have 
committed no sin, but the voice of the Spirit causing in us a love of 
the Father and arousing a response to his inspirations. It is the 
voice involved in the state of friendship that begins when the 
Holy Spirit takes up his abode in our hearts. This indwelling is a 
privilege belonging to all Christians; and it means, as St Thomas 
explains it, that we are able to hold intercourse—to have a com- 
mon life—with that Spirit. A common life is impossible without 
what one might call a normal moral certainty that one is in the 
good favour of one’s friend. This is in harmony with the words 
of the Apostle John: “When a man keeps his commandments, it 
means that he is dwelling in God, and God in him. This is our 
proof that he is really dwelling in us, through the gifts of his 
Spirit.’ (1 Jn. 3, 24). This in turn reminds us of Our Lord’s words: 
‘But you are to recognise him; he will be continually at your side, 
nay, he will be in you.’ (Jn. 14, 17). 

The Scotists would say that their school claims an even higher 
degree of certainty than the conjectural certainty postulated by 
St Thomas. But St Thomas allows the full force and implication 
of the Gospel words, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ He 
merely denics cither supernatural infallible certainty on the one 
hand or metaphysical certainty on the other. And he would, of 
course, say that the certainty becomes greater as the fruits are 
more seen. 

Thomists have illustrated this doctrine of their Master by giving 
lists of signs of the presence of the Holy Spirit. Such lists would 
include good works, following Mt. vii just quoted; love of one 
another, following John 13, 35, ‘In this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples....’; the inward witness of a good conscience, 
following 2 Cor. 1, 12: love of enemies, following Mt. 5, ‘Love 
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your enemies... . that you may be sons of your Father in heaven’; 
carrying the cross of Christ, following 2 Cor. 4, 10; hearing the word 
of God willingly, following Jo. 8, 47 and 10, 27; mercifulness, 
following Mt. 25, 34 and 5 7; putting into practice the Sermon on 
the Mount, etc. 

Such lists could be compared with Wesley’s list. ‘It is not 
adversary of God and man that enables thee to love thy neighbour, 
or put on meekness, gentleness, patience, temperance, and iy 
whole armour of God. He is not divided against himself, « 
destroyer of sin, his own work. No; it is none but the a. of 

God who cometh “to destroy the works of the devil”. And surely 
therefore as holiness is of God, and as sin is the work of the devil, 
so surely the witness thou hast in thyself is not of Satan, but of 
God,’ 

In the face of frequent misunderstanding, Wesley is always 
correcting those who accuse him of the Calvinistic assur- 
ance of salvation, which is tantamount to predestinationism. He 
calls his assurance an assurance of faith, i.e. that we believe. Some 
Catholic theologians think that the virtues of faith and hope imply 
some degree of consciousness that we have these virtues. Yet, like 
Wesley, they all admit that the false security of those who are 
blind through their very sinfulness and presumption is possible, 
and, like counterfeit of all kinds, can lead astray both its possessor 
and others. 

A study of Howard Watkin Jones’s book, The Holy Spirit from 
Arminius to Wesley, will show us that few English Protestant 
theologians have gone further than Wesley in the direction of 
those extreme views condemned by the Catholic. Usually they 
understand it as a doctrine for the spiritual life, for the consolation 
of believers, such as we have found in many of our own spiritual 
classics. 

The question will have occurred to some, how can a Catholic 
consistently admit the true witness of the Spirit in the heart of one 
who, according to Catholic teaching, is outside the true Church: 
Wesley himself certainly thought that Catholics would be bound 
to deny the truth of the witness that he Wesley felt himself to 
experience in his own soul. 

We can only answer that we have never denied the validity of 
baptism outside the visible Catholic Church, nor even the pos- 
sibility of baptism of desire. Naturally we must logically insist that 
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all baptised non-Catholics and others to whom God has granted 
his grace should be with us in the shelter of the Catholic Church. 

This we believe to be Christ’s express wish; and in that body they 
will find the appointed means of salvation. We could not surrender 
this truth without surrendering the very centre of our faith, the 
visible unity and indivisibility of Christ’s Body. It is Christ’s wish, 
we firmly believe, that they should be one with us. The fact that 
they are not is due to no fault of theirs until they realise their duty 
to join us. We even admit that their misunderstanding of our 
Church is not always duc to no fault of ours. We cannot then say 
that followers of Christ outside what we believe to be the one truc 
fold are in the Church in the sense in which they should be. Yet 
they belong to our Church, i.c. the one Church, by baptism or by 
grace, and their possession of the Spirit and ultimate salvation will 
be because of their being members of Christ's Body. 

We are then fully ready and only too pleased to allow that it 
seems to us that men like Wesley were godly men, possessing 
Christ’s grace and Spirit, though they did not live to realise that 
they should have united themselves visibly to the old historic 
Church founded from the beginning. 

Naturally some readers will not feel able to agree with this. If 
they did, they could not sincerely remain separated. Until we can 
agree on this most vital matter, let us at least learn to understand 
cach other. Many outside, whom we need in the Church, appear to 
us more worthy and sincere than we ourselves. This paper will not 
have been wasted, I venture to hope, if it does a little to make 
people on either side more sympathetic with the genuine spiritual- 
ity and love of God found among the sincere spiritual writers of 
the other. 
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IAN HisLop, 0.P. 

S 1 face this audience | am overcome by that com- 
pounded feeling of fascinated envy and sheer fury which 
overtakes, in different proportions, my countrymen when 

confronted by the quintessence of English cultural achievement, 
Oxford; so profoundly attractive and so irreconcilably alien. Asa 
child | thought that Englishmen were just the same, Scotsmen 
with a different accent; but now I know, through experience, that 
they are different; that environment and tradition have moulded 
their characters according to a different pattern, a difference which 
expresses itself in a thousand subtle contrasts of emotional reaction 
and temperament—perhaps most strikingly emphasised in the con- 
trast (so difficult to define) between English humour and Scottish 
wit. 

Such contrasts, deeper experience shows, do not utterly divide. 
Quite apart from their common history, not always a uniting 
factor, both peoples recognise that they share a common culture 
pattern and, more important, that they are the same kind of beings. 
No doubt a platitude, but one pregnant with significance. 

Generalise the analogy! Within infinitely greater contrasts, 
beneath the most diverse cultures, breaking through cleavages duc 
to colour, custom and opinion, which stretch back indefinitely 
beyond recorded history, man remains irreducibly man. Biologist 
and theologian are at least agreed in that. 


Irreconcilably opposed in everything save their humanity! If 


you doubt it look at the record of history: issues, so casy to settle, 
so simple at root, twisted and travesticd beyond recognition and 
buried under the bodies of whole generations till the problems 
they beget are so beset by tension, so clouded by emotion, that 
they can only be solved by annihilation. 

For the Christian, in relation to the subject matter of this paper, 
two points emerge: (a) a diversity among peoples which has be- 
come embedded in their cultural outlook and behaviour patterns, 
and (b) something even more mysterious, the futility of man when 
secn over against his own aspirations and ideals. This is not the 


NOTE: This paper was read on the last day of the Unity Octave, 25th 
January 1950 at Blackfriars, Oxford. 
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place in which to state the Christian doctrine of man. But it must 
be remembered that the problem it answers and the questions it 
involves lie behind, and to a large extent condition, the discussion 
of the topic of this paper. 

What, then, of our subject? 1 can do no more, and I am not 
competent even to do this, than to comment on the terms of the 
title—‘the Universal mission of the Church.’ 

As she emerges in history the Church appears as a fulfilment 
and an answer. She is the answer to the hope of Israel; in her the 
promise to Abraham is realised, for as St Peter reminded his 
hearers, ‘this is that which was spoken of by the prophet Joel’. It is 
the great day of the Lord, the day of the victory of the Spirit. In 
her the purpose of God is revealed in its undreamt-of richness. The 
tension between the universal Lordship of Jahwe, based on the 
recognition of his prerogatives as Creator, and the calling of 
Isracl, a people set apart to be a ‘peculiar people’, a priestly 
people, is removed or rather transcended. God is Lord, unique and 
absolute, and therefore what he says to and for the people has an 
exclusive value which sweeps aside and destroys carth-bound 
platitudes. His truth is absolutely valid, because he is universal 
Lord. He is Truth itself, unrestricted and unconfined, which con- 
fronts the people as a Person manifesting himself in history. 

First, very gradually, the people are taught that the exclusive- 
ness all lics on the God-ward side. It is his truth, his revelation that 
had absolute valuc. Indeed neither the tabernacle nor the temple, 
neither the race nor the land but he that cometh after them, he 
alone may be adored, for in him the figure is transformed into the 
reality, the tables of stone are transcended in the spirit-dominated 
flesh. 

The Isracl of God in the teaching of Christ is no longer the old 
racial group, but, the work of preparation over, the values it 
expressed are integrated into the new Isracl. Isracl is the kingdom 
of God, the Messias is the beloved Son whose kingdom, though 
not of this world, is the rule of God among you, present, yet full 
of future hope. 

In the kingdom of the Messias the ‘middle wall of partition’ is 
broken down in order that the people may come from the cast 
and the west. There are no divisions in the kingdom for from the 
very foundation of the kingdom the spirit was poured forth on 
all nations. (Acts 2, 9ff). 
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The second chapter of Acts gives us a picture of the Church in 
her universality bound together in a unity which transcends diver- 
sity. The subsequent struggles and explicitations—Stephen, the 
conversion of Cornelius, Jerusalem and the Antioch episode—but 
give emphasis to what is manifest from the beginning. The king- 
dom is the re-creation, not simply of one people or nation, but of 
the whole cosmos through the victory of the second Adam. 

We note, however, in the picture, that though diversities arc 
transcended and union reached, that it is a union based on God’s 
power, on the power of grace to make men sons of adoption, that 
it consists in a new, and real, relationship to God, which is social 
in character. This unity does not negate differences derived from 
the humanumn, though it does transform them, or ought to trans- 
form them, if the barrier of pride, of assertion over against God, 
is overthrown. 

With this general position in view, a position which the text, 
‘God then hath also'to the Gentiles given repentance unto life’, 
sums up, we can proceed to consider some of its implications. 

The whole stress of the preaching of the Church is God-ward 
and although nothing escapes the providence of God (and in that 
sense all things serve his purpose) it is none the less true that the 
kingdom, which is the Church, is not of this world. Its teaching 
cannot be adequately expressed in values based on the outlook of 
the world, and though nature is good, it is overlaid with an 
infinity of sin, misery and distortion. In the face of a historic situa- 
tion of a divided world, of the colour bar, of exploitation, the 
duty of the Church is to bear witness to her mission, for like the 
Apostle Paul, she preaches not herself but Christ Jesus. It may be 
true that philosophers can formulate a theory of man which is 
noble, which recognises man’s duty to man, but with this, save 
in its auxiliary function, the Church is not directly concerned. The 
Church docs not preach a human solution, but a God-given one, 
and therein lies the force and the authority of her faith. 

From this some practical conclusions follow. The concrete 
situation in which we (Christians) encounter others (non-Chris- 
tians) is full of diversity and complexity. We mect not only Hindu 
metaphysics but the living tradition of India, not simply Confucian 
theory, but that theory embedded in a culture; not simply pagan 
ritual, but that ritual existing as a feature in a delicately balanced 


psycho-physical complex. 
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Each practical issue calls for sympathy, learning and care before 
it can even be appreciated and frustration is inevitable if it is not 
realised that we preach, not the English way of life, not French 
modes of thought, but Christ. The constant effort of restraint, of 
suppression of an instinctive loyalty to human particularism, of 
humility in preaching is an essential element in any missionary 
work. We cannot, it is true, step outside our own tradition, but we 
must transcend it, if we are to avoid the trap: ‘If they are enlight- 
ened, converted, they will become like us’. God forbid: why 
should the Indian join the ranks of the West European bourgeoisie? 
Like Christ, yes; like us—. 

How many times has the cause of the Church been retarded by 
the secularised zeal of her apostles? Cases in point are supplied by 
the history of the Indo-Chinese missions and the padroado in 
India. 

Pope Benedict XV wrote, ‘Remember that it is not a kingdom 
of men which you have to propagate, but the kingdom of Christ, 
and that you have to make citizens not of any country upon earth, 
but of the heavenly country.... We have been greatly grieved 
by certain publications... . in which less desire is apparent for the 
increase of the kingdom of God, than for the influence of the 
writers’ own country.’ 

The same principle can be expressed in a slightly different 
manner when it is said that the missionary activity of the Church 
is not a sort of ‘spiritual colonialism’ in which one group keeps to 
itself the rights, while another is allowed to participate only in the 
duties. It is true that partisans of the ‘colony’ viewpoint have 
fortified their position with theory—but it is bogus theory. The 
Spaniard who contended that the American Indian had no soul, 
the 17th-century missionaries at Macao who despised the Chinese, 
the French bishop who thanked God he had never laid hands on 
a black man, are all in their folly refuted by the Gospel and the 
evidence of heroic lives and deaths. If a man can read the history 
of the Church in China, in Japan or in Uganda and remain un- 
moved in prejudice, it is not simply his good sense that is called 
in question, but the quality of his Christianity. 

It is of vital importance to see that principles are involved and 
that compromise, in terms of worldly issues, only breeds disaster, 
a disaster which so often falls on the innocent. 

The judgments of God, as expressed in history, have driven us 
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back on a realisation of our own failure. None the less it is a 
mistake to waste time in futile lamentations. The spirit of the flesh 
has, obviously enough, intruded itself in the past and, obtuse 
though we are regarding our own faults, we know that it insinu- 
ates itself now. The important thing is that it should not mas- 
querade as something else; that the children of mammon should 
not be disguised as the children of light and that the children of 
light should be clear as to their own principles, which should first 
be used to criticise themselves. 

Nor is there any use in indulging in one of those interminable 
arguments about the positive work donc by the missionary. It is 
true that one might say it is all very well to criticise, but men like 
the Jesuits in Paraguay or the Franciscans in Mexico dealt with the 
Indian problem in a way that has never been surpassed, and in spite 
of some defects a good case can be made for holding that they 
were the only people who have ever dealt with the problem at 
all. One could cite instances of heroic and hidden work ad 
infinitum, but this approach is mentioned only to be rejected; and 
for two reasons: 

(a) The argument is not about who or what has exercised the 
greatest cultural influence. Because grace perfects nature, Chris- 
tians hold that Christianity must have the greatest cultural success; 
but in the cyes of the world their standard of values is paradoxical. 
It does not consist in any form of the top-nation theory, whether 
‘topness’ refers to drains or sophisticated culture. The Church 
may build a civilisation, give birth to a culture, but she does so 
absent-mindedly, for her treasure does not lic there; her task is to 
re-form, re-orientate lives, to bundle souls into the kingdom of 
heaven. What to the secularist is most real is to her relative, 
illusory if seen as an end in itself, though perhaps of importance as 
a means. 

This is not to say that the world is evil in the sense of being 
corrupt throughout; it rather presents a subject-matter which can 
be transformed. The created is not irrelevant, but it cannot contain 
the effort or the aspiration of the Church; it is, rather, contained 
by the Church, drawn beyond itself into a communion which is 
no static thing. It is a communication which reveals that the 
meaningful centre of life is outside all that is commonly called 
life, and, though it presses on us now, is only achieved in the 
summation of personal and cosmic history. 
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(b) The standard of values accepted by the Christian and that 
maintained by the secularist are incommensurables; the one can- 
not be compared with the other. The same is true for the other 
religions, for however much truth be found in them, however 
much of grace may work in them, truth is only there, grace only 
works, through the power of the unique Son of the unique 
Creator. In other words the Church asserts that her claims are 
unique in their absoluteness, though it does not follow that we 
must adopt the ‘conspiracy’ attitude towards everything outside 
the walls of a sacristy. It does follow, however, that the debate is 
not about points of detail, but about total viewpoints, with 
attempts to account for the whole of experience in its breadth and 
depth. 

Here, | think, there is a debate, but not an exhaustive one, tor 
the God-wardness of Christianity escapes categorisation. 

To return to the main point: the essential constitution of the 
Church is God-given and must prevail over human creations. It 
is also clear that, if the adoption of sons and the breaking down of 
the middle wall are more than mere metaphors, the Church can 
take to herself, and in doing so, remake anything of the subject 
matter which is not in conflict with her constitution. 

This, of course, raises most complex problems, one of the most 
difficult of which is: given that a particular religious attitude is 
integral to each of the great historic culture groupings, what has 
the Church to say about it? The question of the Chinese rites 
shows how subtle are the issues involved and indeed each case can 
only be decided on its merits. Two generalisations are possible: 

(a) Under Providence, Mediterranean thought forms have 
exercised a dominant influence on the manner in which the deposit 
of faith has been expressed. A distinction must surely be made 
between the values or contents expressed and the counters or 
symbols which are used in the expression. These only live for us 
because we belong to a particular tradition, and it must be realised 
that a mighty effort of translation must be made if these terms are 
to be related to modes of thought which have grown up in 

another culture. Unless the content is made to live in another 
context it must appear as dead or, worse, be accepted subject to a 
radical misunderstanding. 

(b) In any historic situation it appears that some form of accom- 
modation (in non-essentials), some period of preparation inter- 
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venes. In this period, which is one of purification, notions and 
activities are rescued from distorted uses and those primitive urges, 
which religion ignores at its peril, are harnessed to the ideals of the 
Gospel. It is not surprising that the Creator should have spoken to 
man in terms which man can understand and in language which is 
pre-figured in the history of religions. 

In the letter of Pope Gregory found in Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History (I. 30) we have a clear recognition of the truth that for the 
majority grace works through the social context (though not ex- 
clusively) and that therefore that context must be captured. 

It might be objected to all this that these formulations represent 
a setting of the problem which is out of date. The last hundred 
years have seen a vast movement of unification through world- 
wide adoption of similar technical methods. How far this has 
affected traditional differences it is hard to say, but it does appear 
that just as a technical advance in the past has stimulated culture 
changes, so the profound modifications of our time must be ex- 
pected to exercise a profound effect on man’s outlook. Indeed it 
appears that such an outlook has emerged and found one formu- 
lation, at least, in Marxism. The pattern of the future may well be 
one of progressive unification on a secular basis, technical methods 
providing the means whereby pragmatic force breaks down 
traditional barriers and economic interdependence imposing an 
inescapable bond of unity. All this is provided with a myth, the 
myth of the proletariat, which by its force and appeal drives out 
the old secular myths and proclaims a world without God. And 
this not only in the West, but throughout the world, in the cities 
and in the rural backwaters the new kingdom of Mammon is set 
up; so that the problem of the universal mission of the Church 
must not be conceived simply in terms of preaching to the ‘other’ 
man ‘abroad’ but begins at home and extends out to meet every 
man. Foreign missionary work is only distinct in so far as it is the 
work of establishing the Church in some country where Christ is 
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tianity has never been tried. That is not true; it has, and the results 
were extraordinary—read the second chapter of Acts). (c) if we 
reject the standards of the world as ultimate, realising that if we 
do not do so willingly God will strip away our secular powers and 
ambitions so that we shall have to face the issue. This, indeed, is 
the meaning of much contemporary history; and (d) if we con- 
stantly remind ourselves that the ‘sending’ of the Church, that our 
vocation rests on the divine command ‘go teach all nations’. We, 
of ourselves, have nothing to preach; of ourselves we would never 
dare to preach: the command, none the less, has been given. 
‘Come, follow me’. 








REVIEWS 


FaITH AND History, by Reinhold Niebuhr. (Nisbet; 16s.) 

Dr Niebuhr’s latest book develops the theme that Christ is the mean- 
ing of history. This demands an examination of the classical, the 
Biblical Christian, and the modern conceptions of history, and a con- 
trasting of the ideas implicit in them. In the classical conception ‘a 
rigorous effort is made to disassociate what is regarded as a timeless and 
divine element in human nature from the world of change and temporal 
flux’ ; history is thus conceived as a cyclical process, and is equated with 
nature, and the endless recurrence of all things. The modern idea sees 
progress as the ‘redemptive’ factor in human affairs; it is hermetically 
secularist, and fatally exaggerates the creative power of human freedom. 
Christian faith by contrast conceived history ‘meaningfully as a drama 
and not as a pattern of necessary relationships which could be charted 
scientifically’. The clue to the meaning of the drama is Christ, in whom 
the divine power ‘which includes the power of the divine love over- 
comes man’s sin or rebellion against God’. The meaning of history thus 
lies beyond history; a mere philosophy of history is insufficient—a 
theology of history is needed to ‘make sense’ of the universal scheme of 
life and history. 

It must be confessed that the foregoing synopsis gives no idea of the 
quality of the book, the interest and merit of which lies in the author’s 
power of analysis and criticism. Dr Niebuhr’s temper of mind is un- 
compromisingly Protestant, and Catiiolic doctrine is one of the main 
targets of his attack. That attack is here mainly levelled against Catholic 
moral teaching, and one must admit that many current expositions are 
unhappily rationalistic in tone, reducing questions to a discussion of 
primary and secondary precepts of the natural law, and ignoring the 
light which faith itself sheds on moral problems. There is certainly need 
for a more integral approach to moral philosophy, and Dr Niebuhr 
who quotes Maritain on the Natural Law might well consult him on 
the subject of a moral philosophy ‘adequately considered’ (cf. Science 
and Wisdom, pp. 174 et. seq.) His criticism of Catholic teaching on birth- 
control is a little difficult to understand, as when he writes, ‘there are 
always historically contingent elements in the situation which natural 
law theories tend falsely to incorporate into the general norm, and 
there are new emergents in the human situation which natural law 
theories tend to discount, because their conception of an immutable 
human nature cannot make room for them’. But surely the practice of 
birth control is one of those ‘historically contingent elements’ which 
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Catholic moral teaching rejects, not merely because of a‘certain immut- 
ability in human nature’, but because ‘nature’ constitutes an order 
divinely established with its own ends and purposes, of which man is 
not the unqualified master, but the servant and the instrument. The 
ends of nature are many, and unequal in value and importance, but it 
will be granted that the generation of human life is among the highest 
of nature’s ends and purposes. When we shave our faces we act con- 
trary to nature’s purposes, but we do so without sinning because we 
act in pursuit of a higher end than nature’s vegetative purposes. But the 
use of contraceptives is a sin against nature, and the natural law, be- 
cause sexual intercourse has for its dominant, natural and divine purpose 
the procreation and conservation of the human species, and here man 
has only that limited mastery which the exercise of a virtuous free will 
gives him. The difficulty which the Church’s teaching on this question 
presents to most modern parents is, it may be observed, just another of 
those ‘historically contingent elements’ which the Church refuses to 
‘incorporate into the general norm’. Dr Niebuhr makes the just and 
timely observation that there is a clear development in papal doctrine 
on the subject of private property, between the time of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, the latter admitting the expedience of state ownership of 
certain forms of property, which the former had seemed to condemn 
outright. But it seems a little less than generous to blame Leo XIII for 
not foresceing the rise and spread of Marxism, and the full develop- 
ment of the industrial revolution into the mass society of the 20th 
century. Not all encyclicals are creative documents and Popes are 
doubtless men of their time, taking many of its assumptions for granted. 
It is the papal function to record and give authority to a development 
in doctrine, which must establish itself to some extent in open debate. 
It is the lack of that debate among us at the present time which is to be 
so much deplored. A perpetual waiting on papal initiative is a sign of 
inferior Catholicism, as it would also be not to recognise in Dr 
Niebuhr’s book the work of a profound mind and a deeply sincere 
Christian spirit. 
R. VELARDE. 


Riruat Macric, by E. M. Butler. (Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 

Dr Butler’s latest work traces the history of ritual magic—by which 
is meant the attempt of men to impose their will on the spirit world 
through the medium of rituals. Dr Butler is not so much concerned 
with anthropological data and psychological theory, as with the inter- 
pretation of ritual texts. The great merit of her work is that from it an 
impartial reconstruction can be made of the functions and purpose of 
the magician, which are distinguished rather by their selfish folly, than 
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by inconceivable horrors. This mode of treatment frees the subject 
from that romantic and credulous aura which both its devotees and so 
many of its foes impart to it. In itself ritual magic appears—at least in 
the texts, which of course, represent the magic of the sophisticated—as 
a compound of superstition and greed productive of futility. The 
silliness of the magician is only exceeded by the dead dullness of his art, 

Dr Butler, however, relieves the boredom induced by the study of 
the texts by introducing a series of interesting sketches of historic 
magicians. 

IAN Histop, o.?. 


Tue Bucsear oF Literacy, by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, with an 

Introduction by Robert Allerton Parker. (Dobson; 7s. 6d.) 

This is a collection of essays by the late Dr Coomaraswamy, dealing 
in the main with the relationship between the traditions of the East— 
particularly India—and of the West. They exemplify the fundamental 
approach of the Doctor to this problem. The purpose of ‘Am I my 
Brother’s Keeper?’ the first of the essays is to dissuade Western mis- 
sioneries from ‘barging in’ upon the Indian world. The reason seems to 
be that it is impolite and the Indians already have a perfectly good 
tradition of their own. The Bugbear of Literacy is really an attempt to 
show that because the East cannot read, it does not prove that it is 
inferior to the West which can. This makes good reading for any 
Westerner over-satisfied with our educational system and the cxpen- 
diture upon it. Yet it must be admitted that this essay has a cranky 
atmosphere and the reviewer for one would have preferred it much 
modified. 

The third essay is the real meat of the book and is an old theme in a 
new dress. We are accustomed to our Protestant friends saying, after 
discussion of our differences, that we are all really going to the same 
end only by different routes. Here is the same idea only this time it is 
not Protestants and Catholics, but Christians, Hindus, Buddhists, 
Moslems, who are all going up the same mountain from different sides. 
This is fundamentally an attack on the exclusiveness of the Catholic 
Church, but put so gently and persuasively that one is almost led to 
feel that the Church perhaps agrees with him. That is the danger. The 
Church emphatically does not agree with him. History has immense 
importance, because the truths taught by Christ were not only theories 
of how to go up the mountain. The truths he taught were also things 
he did, e.g. he died for all men, he gave himself as their spiritual food. 
The failure to realise this is the fundamental error of Dr Coomara- 
swamy, and his books must be read with caution. 

CoLuMBA Cary ELWES, 0.S.B. 
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Last CHANCE IN Arnica, by Negley Farson. (Gollancz; 15s.) 

This book, that of a visitor in Africa, like every such book, naturally 
contains much with which any resident in Africa will more or less 
violently disagree, as indeed he will disagree with other residents’ views. 
The non-African reader must be warned that there are many things 
which the visitor cannot possibly appreciate, and that even his account 
of the views of those living in Africa will give a different impression 
from that which they intended. But this book of Mr Farson’s has the 
merit of drawing as far as possible on local opinion, which he appears 
to have had abundant opportunity to hear from the best sources; he 
allows it to stand even where it is divergent. The book gives a fair idea 
of the confusion of Africa at the present day, and of the confusion of 
minds, white and black, in face of it. In addition it is a highly readable 
book of travel. It will do good service if it dissipates out-of-date notions 
about Africa, and by its great variety of facts and opinions stimulates 
to further study. As a corrective to this traveller’s view, the reading of 
W. M. MacMillan’s Africa Emergent, the work of an expert long resident 
in Africa, might be counselled: it is available as a ‘Pelican’. 

OswIn MAGRATH, O.?. 


Oututne: An Autobiography, by Paul Nash. (Faber; 30s.) 

This seems to be an age of biographies and autobiographies. Perhaps 
the deadening effect of State control, casting its cloak of uniformity 
over our civilisation, makes men cling so passionately to the personal 
and individual element and creates a wish among highly developed 
individuals to write their own lives, and among the general public to 
read them. Be that as it may, here is an autobiography of the first order 
which shows the development of an artist from childhood to recent 
war years. The latter part Paul Nash did not finish before he died in 
1946, but it has been published as he left it in outline, and ‘Outline’ he 
wished to be the title of his book. 

His early years he creates for us very completely. His memory of 
small incidents which express not only the facts but the feelings of his 
childhood is remarkable. The house, the winding flight of stairs up to 
the night nursery, the sinister corner where the black dog might jump 
out, Aunt Gussie and Mr Dry—all create for us such a vivid scene of his 
early days that one wonders if his writings will not rank equal in 
creative quality with his pictures. 

As he grows up his descriptions inevitably change from place to 
persons, and it is refreshing to read his numerous descriptions of people 
and parties and to have conjured up for us life in Chelsea between the 
two wars. Here we meet Gordon Bottomley, Sir William Richmond, 
Professor Tonks, Ben Nicholson, Will Rothenstein, Gordon Craig and 
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others. In a few words he could be most revealing: for example, 
speaking of Wilkie Brookes (p. 98), ‘He had a great appetite for life and 
cut at it as into a cake, from odd angles, hoping to find more plums’. 
As his pictures became more and more concerned with objects and 
abstract designs and seldom contain figures, one might not realise his 
many and varied human relationships. There is an enchanting descrip- 
tion of his first meeting with ‘Bunty’ who eventually became his wife: 
“The stairs were dark now, so Rupert went first with a candle to light 
our guests to the street. I came down last, following Bunty. A faint 
flickering light showed her small hand with its neat kid glove running 
down the banister rail like a little black mouse—I was suddenly 
tempted to reach out and catch it.’ , 

His beginnings as an artist, his first experiments, his approach to 
pundits he records with a rare honesty and an amused detachment. 
Herbert Read says in his preface that an autobiography is dependent 
not only on an unusual degree of honesty but also ‘on a particular kind 
of memory—a memory unobscured by prejudice, passion, pride and 
caution—by half the armoury of the common mind’! 

As an artist, Paul Nash had his own particular interpretation of life 
and evolved a philosophy of his own. He says: ‘AsI grew up and dis- 
covered new places, and later began to record them in drawings and 
paintings, it was always the inner life of the subject rather than its 
characteristic lineaments which appealed to me, though that life, of 
course, is inseparable actually from its physical features.’ This aspect 
towards his subject, which remained with him all his life and developed 
strongly in later years, he explains more fully in the essays, incorpor- 
ated at the end of the book, “Unseen landscapes’, ‘Bombers’ lair’, “The 
Giant’s Stride’. As a war artist he describes himself as a complement to 
the factual recorder—his opposite number. His pictures, “The Battle of 
Britain’, “Totes Meer’, his paintings of parachutes in the form of ‘acrial 
Howers’, all show an aspect of things beyond the factual. He is an 
imaginative interpreter of life. He takes the spectator out of the hard 
world of fact into his own intimate dream world. He is a poet expressing 
himself through paint and his pictures can only be understood at the 
poetic level. 

But this book is not of interest to artists only, but to the general 
public at large; for it is a book, not principally about an artist, but 
first and foremost about a man. If anyone should find his pictures diffi- 
cult to understand, they will not find his life difficult to understand. It 
is a very simple life. Why then do his pictures seem complicated and 
obscure? Perhaps because anyone who devotes their life to the study 
of one thing arrives at a depth of knowledge greater than that of the 
general public, So, to an archeologist, flints and fossils are not just old 
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stones and old bones, but something intensely exciting to him which 
may give him a piece of knowledge oe which he has been searching for 
years. Thus, to an artist of the calibre of Paul Nash, an old tree-trunk 
is not just a fallen tree which looks like an animal, but something 
terrific, revealing the personality of a monster with a magic of its own. 
He describes the trend of his thoughts in his essay ‘Monster Field’. 
These essays show the workings of his imagination and the process of 
his thoughts in a remarkable way and add greatly to the understanding 
and pleasure of his pictures. 

But essentially the appeal of this book is to the gencral public. Its 
charm lies in the fact that it is the life story of a man, not merely of an 
artist, albeit a man with a highly developed individuality, and will be 
appreciated as a human history by men in any walk of life. Mention 
should be made of the book-cover, excellently designed by his brother, 
John Nash. 

M. FREEMAN. 


Mepievat Grass aT Att Sours Cotsce, by F. E. Hutchinson. (Faber; 
21s.) 

All Souls College, Oxford, shares with Merton and New College 
the distinction of retaining a considerable portion of its original painted 
glass which has escaped, almost by a miracle, the ravages of reformers, 
puritans and vandals. As at New College, the old glass is now confined 
to the ante-chapcel, though we know that the chapel itself was equally 
rich in this respect during the ages of Faith. Symonds, a mid-17th- 
century writer, gives a description of the glass as surviving in 1644, 
from which we regretfully learn how much has been lost since then. 
In the late war this fine array of 15th-century art was removed to a 
place of safety and it was not until 1946 that it was reinstated. 

The College accounts show that John Glasier was in charge of the 
work between 1440 and 1447. The subjects, which consist mainly of 
Apostles, Saints and Kings, are noteworthy for their artistic qualities 
and interesting iconography. Some of the glass, i.c. that depicting the 
Doctors and Kings, was originally in the old library which was replaced 
by the present imposing structure during the first quarter of the 18th 
century. 

The late Mr G. M. Rushforth, F.s.a.—author of the standard work 
on the Malvern Priory glass—was originally commissioned by the 
College authorities to write this book. The undertaking was completed 
by Canon F. E. Hutchinson who, unfortunately, did not live to see it 
through the press. Mr E. F. Jacob, his colleague, undertook this final 
task and added a preface. The book is handsomely produced with two 
coloured plates and thirty-one pages of photographs in monochrome. 
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The vicissitudes of the glass during the past five centuries are traced and 
there are useful historical notes on the treatment of the figures. There 
is a curious slip in the caption of plate xxii where St Edward the Martyr 
is called Sir Edward Martyr, and there is some confusion in the Index 
between this Saint and King Edward II. Otherwise both text and illus- 
trations leave little, or nothing, to be desired. 

E. T. Lona. 


A CALENDAR OF BriTIsH TASTE FROM 1600 to 1800, by E. F. Carritt, 

(Routledge & Kegan Paul; 21s.) 

Without desultory turning of pages you know where you are at 
once with this book, for its sub-title is ‘A Museum of Specimens and 
Landmarks chronologically arranged’. If you are the sort of person 
who enjoys a swift tour of, say, the Victoria and Albert, you will enjoy 
wandering through Mr Carritt’s ‘museum’. If, on the other hand, the 
mere thought of visiting a museum gives you a sinking feeling, you 
will hastily decline Mr Carritt’s kind offer to show you something of 
British taste through two centuries. 

Lord Macaulay, in his essay on Horace Walpole, has some obser- 
vations which could be applied to Mr Carritt’s ‘museum’. “We wander’, 
says Macaulay of Walpole’s Strawberry Hill, ‘through a profusion of 
rarities, of trifling intrinsic valuc, but so quaint in fashion, or connected 
with such remarkable names and events, that they may well detain our 
attention for a moment.... One cabinet of trinkets is no sooner closed 
than another is opened.’ In fairness to Mr Carritt, it must be said that 
many of his cabinets contain more than trinkets. 

Mr Carritt’s “Calendar’, which has been culled from his common- 
place book kept throughout a lifetime, provides a pleasant and leisurely 
way of observing the evolution of British taste in many spheres. 

KIERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


MEN oF Stones, by Rex Warner. (Bodley Head; 9s.) 

Mr Warner describes his new novel as ‘a melodrama’. Its action is 
unlikely enough, culminating as it does in the performance of King 
Lear on the ramparts of an island prison. And the theme its events 
subserve is on an immense scale. The Prison Governor conceives him- 
self to have divine power, and the absolute authority he holds in his 
little kingdom is a plain enough analogy of the perils of totalitarian 
power. The Wild Goose Chase, the first of Mr Warner’s novels, was 
frankly labelled ‘an allegory’, and all his work—and how unequalled it 
is in contemporary English writing for originality of conception and 
confidence of style—reveals a constant awareness of the serious novel- 
ist’s responsibility as an interpreter of ideas. Yet Mr Warner is free 
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from the aridities of utopianism. His allegories are profound essays in 
the folly of human pride and in the inexorable law that at last defeats 
it, but they respect the rights of a person, they never ignore the twists 
and shifts of situation and character. So it is that against the imposing 
background of Men of Stones there plays the comic light of a Mr Goat, 
the English intellectual on a os a or the Quixotic action of 
a Captain Nicholas, with his immense repertoire of anecdotage. Perhaps 
the climax of the novel is resolved too rapidly: a mad divinity is too 
peremptorily destroyed. But that is a tiny limitation in a novel that so 
consistently exposes a radical element in man’s tragedy, and achieves 
it with such unfaltering grace of style. 
I.E. 


EaruieR Dipcomatic History, 1492-1713, by Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 

(Hollis and Carter; 18s.) 

This book is a companion volume to Sir Charles Petrie’s well-known 
Diplomatic History, 1713-1933 and is written according to the same 
plan. The author gives us here a clear and detailed summary of events; 
he underlines such definite trends as may be detected in the policies of 
the various Powers; and even diplomatic history becomes a little more 
intelligible than a mere tangled mass of wars and treaties. It is very easy 
to over-simplify and rationalise in relating the course of events: it is to 
the credit of the author that he has never been tempted to do this and 
that he has written throughout, purposely it seems, in a low key. The 
method has of course severe limitations, but if these are appreciated, if 
the purposes of the book is borne in mind—that it is not meant to be 
all-embracing—then it will prove invaluable both to the student of 
history and to the ordinary reader. 

The date chosen as the starting point of this history is, of course, 
arbitrary—the medieval order was passing away and little but the 
facade remained—but the year 1492 is significant because it marks the 
sudden emergence of Spain as a great power, with the conquest of 
Granada, the expulsion of the Jews and the discovery of America; 1492 
saw also the beginning of the Treaty of Etaples between England and 
France, and left the French monarchs free for their Italian adventures; 
and in the same year Alexander VI succeeded to the Papal throne. 
With 1713 comes to an end a period which may well be described as 
the Spanish era in European history, during which Spain was at first the 
leading power and then ceased to be so, but continued for long to be 
so considered. The Treaty of Utrecht, which ended the War of the 
Spanish succession, saw France established as the chief power of 
Europe and England well on the way to ascendancy. 

The reader will find useful for reference purposes a number of 
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coloured sketch-maps, as well as a list of contemporary rulers and a 
select bibliography at the end of the book. 
lM. Mursup. 


Arabic-ANDALUSIAN Casivas. Translated with an Introduction by 

Harold Morland. (Phoenix Press; 5s.) 

This is a selection of short lyrics and fragments dating trom the tenth 
to the thirteenth centuries. These literary arabesques, as they have been 
called, are an eloquent testimony to the excellence of Arabic civilisation 
and, together with the parallel culture of Languedoc, provide a striking 
contrast to the relatively barbarous Frankish north. It was nothing 
short of a tragedy when these cultures went down in an orgy of blood 
and fire. As it is, we are grateful for the opportunity to enjoy in a 
delighttul verse rendering these remnants salvaged from the wreck. 
We find ourselves in a world of courtly love, where one hardly cares 
to distinguish between a passion and a love, and grace is all in all. At 
the same time, the whole is enriched with an imagery (a legacy from 
the days of desert wandering) which is always vivid, often poignant. 
The lance ‘seems the rope with which 1 draw blood from the well of 
his heart’; the Divine command of chastity is the muzzle which keeps 
the camel’s thirsty colt from the breast; the beloved is compared to “a 
shy gazelle’; daybreak is like the parting of lips showing the white 
teeth of nothing, and so on. Mr Morland also contributes an intro- 
duction which contains much useful information, including an account 
of the historical background to the poems. 

F. M. Mirsup. 
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